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THE CIRCUMCISION OF OUR LORD. 
NEW YEAR’S DAY. 


THE CONVICTIONS THAT SHOULD UNDERLIE OUR 
RESOLUTIONS 


BY THE REV. WILLIAM S. SULLIVAN, C.S.P. 


“Unless the Lord build the house, they labor in vain that build it.”—Ps. 
cxxvi, I. 


SYNOPSIS.—I. The fitness of resolutions aiming at a holier life at this 
season, 

II. Our past resolutions have led to failures largely because they 
had no basis of deep conviction. 

Ill. The convictions that should underlie our resolutions are chiefly 
these: That the pursuit of goodness in God’s service is a work not of con- 
straint but of love; and secondly, that moral evil—sin—is the disaster 
to be feared above all others in this world. 


While it is true that New Year’s Day is in itself no different from 
any other day, still through our human custom of attaching special 
ceremony to beginnings, it becomes for us a day of greater sol- 
emnity and deeper importance than almost any other of the year. In 
the inauguration of great works, in the dedication of public projects, 
in the opening of useful institutions, we ask God to bless the enter- 
prise just starting on its career, and guide it according to His will. 
In this we confess our feebleness in the face of the unknown future, 
and acknowledge that in God’s hands alone are blessing, and fruit- 
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fulness, and success. “Unless the Lord build the house, in vain do 
they labor who build it.” Likewise in these first hours of this New 
Year, we feel within our hearts the stirring of a special grace which 
is peculiar to this day, the grace that belongs to the origins of 
things, to new ventures, to long voyages just setting forth, the 
dangers and the end whereof it is impossible for us to foresee. 
And in this spirit we have come here to our home of worship, to ask 
our Father’s benediction as we go forth into this year, and to be- 
seech Him to keep us in His favor, whatever may befall. 

This prayer for God’s grace is, I trust, dear friends, the first 
of your petitions to-day. You are deeply convinced, I hope, as you 
are now looking forward to 1907, that the most important thing of 
all for this year is to have God with you and within you. Pray 
for other favors as you will, cherish whatever good plans and just 
ambitions you please; but surely the very purpose of our being here 
is to show that God comes first, that the gifts of heaven are to be 
preferred to any others, and that we mean to go forward to our 
destined duties of this twelvemonth, only when we have first cleansed 
and sanctified our hearts. None of us wants to be successful with 
a success that will be dishonorable; none of us covets pleasure that 
will be defiled with sin; none of us desires more wealth and higher 
station if these are to be purchased by the cowardly surrenders 
of a corrupted conscience. There is no one here who deliberately 
entertains a definite idea of doing wrong. We are beginning the 
year right by coming here; and we should not have begun right, 
unless we desired to continue right. At least it is our desire, though 
we may still lack the courage and the confidence to make it an effica- 
cious desire, to have every day of this year, or as many days of it 
as God may give us, worthy of the divine blessing. This is our 
sentiment this morning. No other is possible to a genuine Christian 
on a day like this when God is enlarging our hearts with a new 
sense of responsibility for His gifts, opening out to us fresh oppor- 
tunities for His service, and humbling us into lowly trust by cover- 
ing the coming days with darkness, so that we know not what they 
are to bring us, riches or poverty, comfort or suffering, life or 
death. 

But while at this moment, and under the spell of New Year’s 
morning, we feel in this high spiritual state, and do sincerely wish 
to be faithful to God this year, is this a feeling that will last? Alas! 
look at the record of our failures. We began other years as we 
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are beginning this. A year ago to-day, for example, we made fine 
promises ; we examined our conscience, found one or two sins which 
perhaps were very serious sins, all the more serious, possibly, from 
having become habitual, and against them we made firm purposes of 
amendment. For a week or two we kept up the good fight, and then 
—away with New Year’s graces! begone its hopes and fervors! we 
were the same mean, sinful renegades, the same lukewarm, worth- 
less Christians, as before. 

Yes, this is a common experience, indeed; let us admit it. It is 
an experience that we are all familiar with in some measure. But are 
we going to be disheartened by it? Are we going to say: I can not 
become better; it is useless to try. I see what I ought to de. I 
acknowledge that God should have a greater place in my life this 
year than He had last year; but I have no practical expectation of 
bringing this to pass; and I suppose I shall carry through 1907 the 
same old burden of selfishness and sin as I have carried through any 
number of years in the past. 

Let me offer you some reasons for not saying this, and for having 
confidence that promises made to-day may become with God’s bless- 
ing of more avail than promises made and broken before, and 
that your present wish to do God’s will with faithfulness for the 
coming year, may be in good measure realized. 

Have we ever really made a sincere resolution in our lives? 
Have our resolutions ever been based upon deep and genuine con- 
viction? Have we ever grasped hold of our resolutions with the 
firm grip of a man whose mind is made up, whose word is pledged, 
whose will is roused to vehement and uncompromising decision? 
Or have they been merely the wish of a languid piety, or the sudden 
start of fear, words spoken by the lips, but ringing in no accents 
of sincerity within the heart? Have we considered our resolutions 
worth fighting for and sacrificing ourselves for? or have we weakly 
betrayed them whenever they called for self-sacrifice, and felt injured 
when God’s law demanded fortitude and hard work? A real reso- 
lution to be more true to God, dear friends, is not made by the 
lips; nor does it depend upon the fervor of a moment. It is built up 
within the heart, and it rests upon profound conviction. That con- 
viction is that God is the first object of our devotion ; that His law 
is the highest and holiest duty; that love of God is the richest 
treasure the heart of man can hold; that a clean life, a pure mind, 
and a stainless conscience are divinely beautiful and blessed things— 
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so beautiful and blessed, that if we had to give up every earthly 
possession to gain them, we should be abundantly repaid. When 
this conviction has penetrated us; when it has conquered our mind, 
so that in any distress or temptation we shall never doubt it, then we 
have some foundation upon which our resolution can stand; then 
our resolution will be a power in our lives, a mighty instrument, as 
every firm spiritual conviction is, for the service of God and the good 
of man. 

Suppose a young man on this New Year’s Day had this sort of 
resolution. Suppose he were to say to himself this morning : “There 
is one solemn duty that overrules my life, and that is duty to God. 
With this duty I must not trifle; against it I must never murmur. 
I must love it, and I will love it. I will love and work for whatever 
pleases God. I will be scrupulously truthful. I will be rigorously 
honest. I will help my fellowman in every kindly way I can. I 
will hold fast to temperance. I will worship purity. These things 
I will do, and no man or no temptation shall turn me aside from 
them. These are my ideals. I choose them; I give myself over to 
the pursuit of them; I promise God gladly, generously, and with 
a thankful heart for so inspiring a vocation, to live for them in His 
name, and as His true son and soldier in the battlefield of this 
world”. And if still further this young man were to say: “I will hate 
wickedness wherever I may find it. I will not pity it, or pass com- 
pliments upon it, or make disgraceful compromises with it. But I 
will hate it, since there are things that we must hate, and they are 
the things that God hates. God has given us the noble faculty 
of indignation that we may use it against all ungodliness, and lying 
and impurity, and whatsoever else is doing Satan’s work on earth, 
and striving against God’s kingdom in the souls of men. With this 
firm love for God, and for my duty as God reveals it; with this 
ardent hatred for every evil, I will enter upon this year, confident 
that God will sustain me, that He will strengthen my weakness, that 
He will lift me when I fall, and that He will fix my heart’s affections 
upon himself.” 

Suppose, dear friends, that some young man here had these 
thoughts and purposes, and possessed this earnestness and these 
convictions. Would you fear for him? Would you not, hu- 
manly speaking, be sure that such a one would go through 
the year gloriously faithful to God’s eternal law of right- 
eousness, and that he would have few regrets over broken 
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promises and abandoned resolutions? And this, simply be- 
cause he was in earnest; and because his virtue was not a profes- 
sion of the lips, but a conviction of the mind, and a sincere purpose 
of the heart. We, on the other hand, have to confess to so many 
failures, because from out our heart we have not loved good and 
hated evil. We are weak and feeble, not knowing with certainty 
whether we hate evil or not, nor feeling sure whether we are not 
ready to betray God and conscience if we should be confronted with 
certain forms of wickedness which specially appeal to our selfishness. 
We are neither cold nor hot. We lean first to one side, and then 
to the other; and do we wonder if we frequently fall? How cana 
resolution be strong if there is no enthusiasm in it, no courage, no 
conviction, no self-denial, no prayer? 

I suggest then that you take these New Year resolutions; first, to 
seek and to love whatever is good, for its own sake and for God’s 
sake, whose goodness it reflects. We should stop serving God or 
man because we are driven to it. A service that drives us by threats 
will probably leave our inmost souls almost untouched by the higher 
ends that we only reluctantly pursue. But when, from the very 
springs of our affections, we love God’s revelations of goodness 
around us and within us, you see we are sinking religion into the 
deepest soil of our human nature. And see how much goodness 
there is for us to love! There are the great virtues, first of all, 
purity, truth, charity, and all the rest. Love them, not by con- 
straint, but willingly and thankfully; and love the precepts and 
counsels of religion which inculcate them. Seek the good that is in 
men, be glad that there is so much of it, and do your best to increase 
it still more. Stop looking for faults, and you will find great 
virtue in your fellowmen. You will find in them a generous 
charity, a kindly mercy, an admirable honesty, a devotion to truth, a 
nobility in poverty, a patience in affliction, and a trust and faith in 
God, that will enlarge your heart with love for our human brother- 
hood, and will destroy in you the malicious appetite for enmity, 
jealousy, and suspicion, which make a man’s soul incapable of the 
grace of God. Not that you will find this goodness in all men. 
Unfortunately you will not; but, if your eyes are cleansed with 
charity, you will find it in so many, and often in so high degree, 
that you will be comforted and uplifted, and will understand that 
Christ’s law is not only beautiful but just, that we love our brethren 
as ourselves. 
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Then if this resolution is made still more definite: that is, if you 
determine to make use of every opportunity for doing good that 
may Offer itself during this year, you will feel the great joy of well- 
doing. The word of sympathy and encouragement will be sweet to 
your lips; the deed of charity will leave a blessing upon your hands; 
and thoughts of kindness will come to dwell within your heart, to 
shed there God’s benedictions, who leaves no act of brotherhood un- 
rewarded, though it were only giving a glass of water in Christ’s 
name. When doing good, in however humble a way, thus becomes 
a habit, a longing, an enthusiasm, you will have no remorse for 
wasted months and neglected graces; but you will grow ever nearer 
to Christ, and ever farther away from sin; and from the love of your 
brother whom you see, you will rise to love of God whom you can 
not see. 

A second resolution let me mention in conclusion. Like the first 
it follows from what has been already said. It is that you will strive 
to get into your minds a strong sense of the wickedness of sin. You 
know in what danger we are of thinking slightingly of sin. Many 
in the world around us make light of it. It is nothing, they say, but 
pardonable weakness ; we must not dread it; we need have no scru- 
ples about committing it. This sort of opinion is familiar to us; 
we may have ourselves expressed it. Dear friends, you must not 
begin the year with any suspicion in your minds that this low view 
of sin is true. You know that it is not true. You know that if you 
have this pagan tolerance of moral evil, your soul’s life is paralyzed 
from the very heart, and you can never grow into Christian vitality, 
or possess God’s love and Our Lord’s friendship. None of that 
wretched falsehood for us! Taught by the Son of God, we know 
that greater than all other evils that man can suffer, is the evil 
which degrades his soul, destroys his character, corrupts his heart, 
suffocates his conscience, and wrecks the image of God within him. 
To be clad in rags, to suffer hunger, to be laid low by sickness, are 
misfortunes indeed ; but greater a thousand times is the misfortune of 
a cruel heart, an impure mind, or a lying tongue. This is the worst 
of evils. Let us believe it, not doubting, for it is eternally true, and 
rouse all our power of resistance against every species of wickedness 
which makes void the Cross of Christ, and works havoc in the souls 
of men. 

With some such earnest purposes as these formed, and kept 
within your hearts, you will begin this new year well; and whatever 
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its approaching days may bring, you need not fear. This is the 
Christian’s victory, that with trust fixed upon God, and with hope 
and faith centered in Christ, there is nothing in life or death that 
he has to dread. Let this year then be what God wills; we now 
accept it as He will ordain it for us, only praying that He will keep 
us in this good mind in which we shall leave this church to-day; 
only asking that He vouchsafe to finish the house of which we have 
now in hope and love laid the first foundation. 





DEVOTION OF THE FIRST FRIDAY. 


OUTLINES OF DISCOURSES ON THE DEVOTION OF THE 
SACRED HEART. 


BY THE REV. WILLIAM GRAHAM. 
X. THE Sacrep HEART IN RELATION TO SINS OF THE “FLESH.” 


_ “God hath not called us to uncleanliness but unto sanctification.”—Thes. 
iv, 7. 


III.—Duty. 


1. Hatred of sin, is the basis of the spiritual combat. To have 
a deep sense of the personal guilt, and defilement, caused by a breach 
of the moral law, in the matter of “the flesh,” is our first duty. No- 
where is sound principle more important than here. There must be 
no paltering or compromise with the flesh and its unholy cravings. 
The downward slope to hell is smoother, more slippery and rapid, in 
this matter, than in any other. Many are shocked at the very 
mention of “free love” as a legalized system; yet, “in their hearts 
think this evil thing,” and when opportunity offers, gradually come 
to do, in the sight of God and His angels, what they dare not even 
utter before their fellowmen. And why? Because they held not 
fast to the Catholic principle, that nothing deliberately assented to, 
when recognized as wrong, is venial or trivial. A formed impure 
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desire, though never reaching the sphere of speech or action, may 
yet morally kill the soul and cut us off from union with the Sacred 
Heart. In this world, we walk through an atmosphere redolent of 
sin, and therefore, charged with infection. A breath may slay us. 
“Whosoever shall look on a woman to lust after her hath already 
committed adultery with her in his heart” (Matt. v, 29). Death has 
entered into their sin-desiring soul. 

Our first duty then is to cleanse the fountain of the heart, whence 
sins of the flesh stream forth; a thing, possible only to those, who 
hold, that even lustful thoughts and desires “defile a man.” 

2. Our next duty in this matter, is but a phase and consequence of 
the first. It is to bring the flesh, the source of forbidden desires 
and acts under subjection to the spirit. Our bodies are to be trained 
and ruled, not cuddled and fondled. We all deplore the growing 
loss of faith and spread of infidelity. May it not in great measure 
be owing to the advancing power of the flesh, over the spirit? 
Sensuality is the nurse of unbelief; men, and especially young men, 
are sensual. But the religion of Christ bars the way. It imperatively 
closes all avenues to the “lust of the flesh.” Moral truths are based 
on dogmas. Hence the growing impatience if not deep hatred of 
dogmatic religion, and the ready welcome and hearing given to all 
and any arguments against it. 

We must hold, therefore, that sins of the flesh are not mere con- 
ventional prohibitions, but deep offences against the law of God. 
The flesh is to be kept down and under, not because man wills, but 
because Christ God commands it. Reason and human law, in this 
matter, reflect the divine. 

3. St. Paul exhorts us to “walk in the spirit, that we may not 
fulfil the lusts of the flesh,” . . . for “the flesh lusteth against 
the spirit,” so violently indeed, that if you once yield, “you do not 
the things that you would” (Gal. v, 16, 17). Not that the flesh 
and its passions are evil in themselves, or come from evil. They 
have a high and noble use and purpose; but they are “of the earth, 
earthly.” The body is made to obey, and not rule the soul. Like 
fire, or flood, or wind, it is a good and useful servant, but a cruel 
and pitiless master. Now to do God’s will in this matter—i. e., to 
conquer and rule this domestic foe, we must use the means foremost 
of which is prayer. It is our duty, therefore, to pray earnestly. 
None can live chastely—i. e., battle against the flesh—without the 
grace of God—to be had only in response to fervent and humble 
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prayer. The godless and graceless, in other words the prayerless, 
drift helplessly in this world, toward the lusts of the flesh. In the 
rare case, where there seems a return to self-control and self-re- 
spect, there is really no change of heart. It is only a weakening 
of the body, and inability for sensual pleasure. Usually the lust of 
the flesh in this case is succeeded by “the pride of life.” The devil 
of lust gives way to the devil of pride or avarice. 

Life-long, humble prayer is a pressing duty, if we would live 
chastely and model our lives on that of the Sacred Heart. 

4. “Come to me all you that labor, and are heavy laden,” says the 
voice of the Sacred Heart. Now, who more heavily laden, than those 
pressed down by the vices of the flesh? But this coming to Christ 
implies leaving the allies of the flesh. It means cutting off the occa- 
sions of sin. We can not part from our own flesh; but we can hinder 
the entry of the fuel that kindles its lusts. We can make “a com- 
pact with our eyes,” like holy David, that they may not look on 
what is a source of temptation; or “hedge in our ears with thorns,” 
like Solomon, that they listen not to what may prove our undoing. 
Flight of the occasion is a binding duty on those who would war suc- 
cessfully against their enemy, the flesh. 

5. “He that soweth in his flesh,” says St. Paul, “of the flesh also 
shall reap corruption” (Gal. xi, 7). Now, without the healing and 
saving grace of the Sacred Heart, we can not but “sin in the flesh.” 
“The unregenerate heart is prone to evil from its birth.” “There 
is one mediator of God and men, the man Christ Jesus” (I Tim. ii, 5). 
“There is but one name in which we can be saved—Christ Jesus.” 

To avail ourselves of His power and will to help and save us we 
must “creep into the cleft in the rock,” in this parched and thirsty 
land. We must seek welcome and refuge in His Sacred Heart. 
There we shall be safe from all our foes—particularly the fiercest and 
strongest of them all—the flesh. The sap in the tree, the blood in 
our veins, the fertilizing rivers that flow through rainless tracts of 
land, are not more powerful to build up, to nourish, to uphold and 
defend, than are the sacramental streams we find therein.” “If we 
but knew the gift of God.” “He that drinketh of their waters shall 
not die forever.” 

It is our duty finally to know “these mysteries of God,” and to 
apply them to our defence and well-being, in the spiritual life. It is 
through them that “we put off the old man, who is corrupted accord- 
ing to the desire of error . . . and put on the new man, who, 
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according to God, is created in justice and holiness of truth” (Eph. 
iv, 22-24). 

In the holy Sacrament of Penance we are cleansed from the lep- 
rosy of sin, and all fleshly lusts. It is there we “receive back the 
white garment” that justifies us in “sitting down at the king’s table,” 
there to be brought in contact with the source of all grace and listen 
to these words of the Sacred Heart: “He that eateth my flesh and 
drinketh my blood hath everlasting life: and I shall raise him up at 
the last day” (John vi, 55). 
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Short Sermons for the Sundays in January. 





OCTAVE OF THE HOLY INNOCENTS. 
NAZARENES AND CHRISTIANS. 
BY THE REV. F. HEFFNER, 0.S.N. 


“He shall be called a Nazarene.”—Matt. ii, 23. 


SYNOPSIS.—Nazarene means a blossom. Befitting for Christians, in order 
to be true Nazarenes and disciples of Christ, to bear blossoms of virtue, 
to become like the divine Nazarene. 


We read in Holy Scripture that Nathaniel asked: “Can anything 
of good come from Nazareth?” He asked this question because the 
inhabitants of Nazareth were despised by the Jews ; but we Christians 
know that something good did come out of Nazareth: Jesus 
Christ, the Son of God, who came to deliver the world from its 
sins, The prophets had announced the Redeemer as a Nazarene. 
As Christ was called a Nazarene, the first Christians considered it an 
honor to be called by that name. The word Nazarene translated into 
our language means blossom, and we, my dear Christians, should 
make ourselves worthy of this name by endeavoring to bear the 
blossoms and fruits of Christian virtue. 

Our Saviour compared man with a tree and said, as the good tree 
bears good fruit so should the good man practice good works, and 
as a tree that bears no good fruit will be cut down and thrown 
into the fire, so favor will not be found by the man who does not 
bring forth good works. We are, as it were, the trees in the gar- 
den of Holy Church and God demands that we bring forth the 
blossoms and fruits of virtue. It is especially befitting that a Chris- 
tain should bear the blossoms of innocence and purity. “At 
all times let thy garments be white,” says the spirit of the Lord 
(Eccl. ix, 8). And this is meant, as St. Cyril tells us, not of the 
clothes of the body, but of the soul, the white garment of sanctifying 
grace. We receive this garment first in holy Baptism and we ought 
to preserve it spotless, and thus arrive before the judgment seat of 
God arrayed in it. 

Would that this white robe of innocence were held in as high es- 
teem by us as it was by the first Christians! They led pure and blame- 
less lives so that the apostle St. Paul called them: “Beloved of God, 
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called to be saints” (Rom. i, 7). They knew that “the law of God is 
unspotted” (Ps. xviii, 8), and they endeavored to lead an unspotted 
life so as to put to shame the enemies of their faith and win them 
for Christ. But, alas, innocence and purity of heart are no longer so 
common among Christians, and the warning of St. Augustine applies 
strongly : “The whole world is Christian, and the whole world is un- 
godly.” It is Christian according to word, but ungodly in works. 
Many who call themselves Christians, give scandal by their lives, and 
thus disgrace the name of Christian. Where may be found among 
us, for instance, that great horror of lying, which prevailed in the 
early ages of Christianity? Yet we read that St. Anthinus preferred 
to suffer martyrdom rather than tell a lie. Where are the Christians 
nowadays to whom virtue is so precious that they would, like Saint 
Louis, fall a victim to some hideous disease rather than commit sin? 
If Christians accept the teaching of Christ: “Give, and it shall be 
given to you” (Luke vi, 38), why then are some so unkind and hard 
hearted to the poor? If they hear the apostle teach: “Be not drunk 
with wine” (Eph. v, 18), why make a God of their belly 
and indulge in gluttony and intemperate drinking? Alas, such 
Christians bear not the white blossoms of virtue, the blossom has 
wilted and borne no fruit; they have lost their white garment, they 
are no longer Nazarenes in whom the divine child of Nazareth has 
His delight and of whom He could say: “My Nazarenes are 
whiter than snow, and clearer than milk” (Thren. iv, 7), on the 
contrary He has reason to exclaim sorrowfully “Their coun- 
tenance is blacker than coal and they can not be recognized in the 
streets” (ib. 8), as belonging to me, although they bear my name and 
profess my unspotted laws. 

Dear Christians! Do you belong to those of whom the Saviour 
complains? Tell me what virtues you have acquired during the past 
year? Have you the innocence, the chastity, the humility, the 
charity, the meekness, the patience of Christ? Just examine your- 
selves, and perhaps you may have to admit that you do not bear these 
virtues, the beautiful blossoms and fruits of your faith. Some 
indeed have so defiled and disfigured their souls, by sin and vice, that 
of them it may be said: Their countenance is blacker than coal and 
they can no longer be recognized as an image of God, as a spouse 
of Christ, as a temple of the Holy Ghost. 

Dear Christians! We have just entered upon a new year. Do 
you desire to stand during the coming year in the garden of God’s 
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FIRST SUNDAY AFTER EPIPHANY. I9I 


Church as barren trees, fit for nothing but to be hewn down and 
cast into the fire? Will the heavenly gardener wait again in vain 
for the flowers and fruits of virtues? Ah, may be He 
will say this year: “Cut down this unfruitful tree! Why cum- 
bereth it the ground?” Death often comes suddenly and unexpectedly 
like a thief in the night. Well, then, do not be tardy in purifying 
your soul, put on your soul again the white robe of innocence, and 
try to preserve and protect it for the future from every stain of sin. 
The Saviour says: “Let your light so shine before men, that they 
may see your good works, and glorify your Father who is in heaven” 
(Matt. v, 16). Take care therefore to edify your fellowmen by a 
virtuous life and encourage them in doing good. The more virtues 
you acquire the more you will become like your Lord and Saviour 
Jesus Christ, the more merits will you accumulate for the kingdom 
of heaven, and the more confidently may you hope that this new 
year will be a year of salvation and blessing for you. Amen. 





FIRST SUNDAY AFTER EPIPHANY. 
THE THIRD COMMANDMENT. 
BY THE REV. F. HEFFNER, 0.S.N. 


“And his parents went every year to Jerusalem at the solemn day after 
Pasch.”—Luke ii, 41. 


SYNOPSIS.—The law requiring Jews to travel to Jerusalem at certain sea- 
sons did not bind women and children. The child Jesus and Mary in 
voluntarily undertaking the difficult journey give us an example of 
holy zeal in observing the days of the Lord. 


In to-day’s gospel two points in particular deserve our special 
notice. First of all the ready obedience and holy zeal with which 
Mary and Joseph kept the prescribed feasts, and, the unexpected mis- 
fortune which befell them on the journey to their home, namely the 
loss of the child Jesus for three long days. We will give our attention 
to-day to the first of these points and consider how necessary and 
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salutary it is to keep holy in a befitting manner the Sundays and holy 
days of obligation. 

In the Old Law the Jews were commanded to go three times a 
year to the Temple of Jerusalem, to offer sacrifice, namely on the 
feasts of Easter, Pentecost and the Tabernacles. This obligation 
bound only men from twenty to fifty years of age; those under or 
above these years, and also the women, were not obliged to keep 
this commandment. The child Jesus and Mary therefore were not 
obliged to undertake the tiresome journey to Jerusalem for the 
Paschal feast ; nevertheless they undertook it in holy zeal, and thus 
afford us an example from which we may learn that we should not 
only subject ourselves willingly to practices which are obligatory, 
but also to those which are not strictly enjoined upon us. On Sun- 
days and holy days we are required to hear Holy Mass. Can 
we really say, however, that a Christian has a true love for God and 
his soul, who on Sundays does nothing else to promote the glory of 
God and the salvation of his own soul? Is he a zealous Christian 
who on these days just goes to Mass, but does not trouble himself 
about hearing a sermon, or attending other services? Alas, there are 
many Christians whose love is so cold that when exhorted to assist 
on Sundays at the sermon, vespers or benediction, they excuse them- 
selves by saying’ that they are not obliged to do so. Nevertheless 
they find time to visit the places of amusement, or spend their day in 
idle or even sinful pleasures, or employ the holy day in the pursuit 
of temporal affairs. 

How profitable and salutary it would be for our souls, if the 
Lord’s day were kept in a becoming manner, we find explained 
in Holy Scripture in many places, as for instance: “Keep my 
Sabbaths, and reverence my sanctuary: I am the Lord. If you 
walk in my precepts, and keep my commandments, and do them, I 
will give you rain in due season; and the ground shall bring forth 
its increase, and the trees shall be filled with fruit . . . and you 
shall eat your bread to the full and dwell in your land without fear 

I will set my tabernacle in the midst of you; and my soul 
shall not cast you off. I will walk among you, and will be your 
God; and you shall be my people.” On the other hand, the Lord 
threatens with severe punishment those who desecrate the Sundays 
and holy days. “But if you will not hear me, nor do all my com- 
mandments, if you despise my laws, and contemn my judgments, 
so as not to do those things which are appointed by me, I also will 
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do these things to you: I will quickly visit you with poverty, and 
I will chastise you seven times more for your sins, and I will break 
the pride of your stubbornness. And I will make to you the heaven 
above as iron, and the earth as brass” (Lev. xxvi). 

Never neglect then, dear Christian, the third commandment, which 
says: “Remember that thou keep holy the Sabbath day.” Sundays 
are appointed not only that you may obtain rest for your body after 
the toil of the week, and gain new strength, but as the Lord’s days, 
that you may serve God and look after the welfare of your immortal 
soul. For this reason all work and business should cease on these 
days. 

Do not fail, therefore, to assist at Holy Mass, do not neglect after- 
noon or evening services. Not only Sunday morning, but the 
entire day should be devoted to the Lord. I do not mean to say 
that you must deny yourselves recreation and amusement. No, after 
you have served your God, and after having taken care of the affairs 
of eternity, you may well enjoy yourselves, relaxing mind and body. 
But all such amusements must be seemly, and decent, not sinful. 
Commission of sin is the greatest desecration of Sunday. Do not 
associate on these days with those that seek pleasure in boisterous 
amusements, in dances, etc., thus profaning the Lord’s day by bur- 
dening your soul with sins. God punishes each and every sin; but 

He will punish most severely sins committed on the day which He 
set apart for His service. Because, as St. Cecil tells us, it is doing 
a great injustice to the Lord God when we spend days that are 
specially consecrated to God in foolish and sinful amusements. 
Dear Christians! We have just entered upon a new year. Let us 
\ to-day make the resolution to observe the Sundays and holy days 
of obligation in a befitting manner, and in employing them to the 
service of God, and for the good of our own souls. Amen. 
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SECOND SUNDAY AFTER EPIPHANY. 


THE BITTER WATERS OF TRIBULATION IN MARRIED 
LIFE. 


BY THE REV. F. HEFFNER, O.S.N. 


“Now there were set there six water-pots of stone.”—John ii, 6. 


SYNOPSIS.—The six water-pots at the marriage of Cana likened to six 
chief sources of trouble in godless marriages. How these bitter waters 
of tribulation may be changed into the sweet water of happiness. 


When we read in Holy Scripture that the Saviour was present at 
a wedding, or at a banquet, we must not think that He did this 
because He took pleasure in eating and drinking or in cheerful com- 
pany; no, He did this with quite another motive: His desire was 
to do good by word and example, and particularly to use the oppor- 
tunity for the conversion of sinners and to win souls to the kingdom 
of God. At the marriage of Cana He performed His first miracle, 
by changing water into wine, thereby bestowing blessing upon 
the young married couple. Not all those, however, who enter the 
married state participate in Christ’s blessing as these young persons 
did: frequently Christ does not come to their marriage, and does not 
bless the married couple. And why not? Because they neglect to in- 
vite Christ to the wedding ; they enter the married state without God, 
without holy intentions, without proper appreciation of their obliga- 
tions. For this reason very often they do not find the happiness 
which they seek in married life; God does not give them the wine 
of happiness, but permits them to drain the water pots of tribulation. 
The six vessels of water at the marriage of Cana I would liken 
to six chief sources of trouble in married life, which I will now 
describe; telling you at the same time how these bitter waters 
of trouble may be changed into the wine of blessing. The first 
vessel of bitter waters, which such persons must drain who have 
entered the married state more from sensuality than from holy 
motives consists in the weariness which they will soon find in one 
another. Unfortunately not many married people can say with the 
chaste Tobias: “Lord, thou knowest, that not for fleshly lust do I take 
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my sister to wife, but only for the love of posterity, in which thy 
name may be blessed forever and ever” (Tob. viii, 9). Hardly has 
the honeymoon of such people passed when the sensual pleasure 
vanishes, then come days of grief; instead of drinking the wine 
of pleasure, they now drink the water of trouble and eat the bread 
of tribulation. 

To this is soon added discontent, and this is the second vessel from 
which married persons must drink, who, without being suited to 
each other, have entered the married state; who have perhaps 
brought into this state wealth and position, but not the fear of God. 
After the first weeks have passed in the enjoyment of sensual plea- 
sures, vexation puts in an appearance, and it needs only slight cause 
for the fire of anger to blaze up. Alas, their conjugal happiness is 
at an end! Even if peace is restored, every day brings fresh occa- 
sion for quarrels and disputes. Faults and defects are found to 
which they were blind before, and these faults are the cause of 
trouble between them. 

The third vessel to be drained is the extravagance to which dis- 
content between married people often leads. When a man does not 
enjoy life at home he seeks peace and amusement elsewhere, he goes 
to the saloon, begins to drink and play, neglects his work, and spends 
often in one day all that he can earn in six. The wife seeing that 
her husband is squandering his money, no longer takes pleasure in 
her house duties, she lets everything take its own course. In this 
manner the household suffers, prosperity vanishes, and finally pov- 
erty and misery make their appearance and the words of the prophet 
Ezechiel are fulfilled: “They shall eat their bread in care, and drink 
their water in desolation” (Ezech. xii, 19). 

Then generally the fourth vessel of bitter water appears: jealousy. 
When love has vanished in the one or the other, it not infrequently 
happens that suspicion is aroused as to the fidelity of one or the 
other. When this idea has once taken possession of husband or wife 
innocent words are misconstrued, every movement is closely watched 
and falsely interpreted, idle and malicious gossip is easily believed, 
and if no good grounds for suspicion are found they are manufac- 
tured to the torment of all those concerned. And what will become 
of the children under such conditions of married life? How can chil- 
dren respect their parents, love and honor them, if they see that their 
parents do not respect, love and honor one another? How can 
children become virtuous and good members of society, if they see 
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and hear how their parents quarrel and embitter one another’s lives ? 
How can the children be industrious, if they see that their parents 
are given to extravagance, and are not solicitous for their house- 
hold? Then comes for such parents the time to drain the fifth 
of these vessels of trouble, namely the grief and anxiety caused by 
these poorly trained children. Finally they face the bitter waters of 
a lingering sickness, the death of either husband or wife, and re- 
morse for an ill-spent life. Now we will see how all these troubles 
may be avoided. First of all the picture which I have drawn should 
be taken to heart by the unmarried who may learn a lesson there- 
from. Let them not enter lightly the married state, but let them 
ponder well whether they are called to this state or not. Then be 
careful in the selection of a partner for life, and be not influenced by 
sensuality, wealth or beauty, but rather by virtue, honorableness and 
the fear of God. Invite Jesus to the wedding, i. e., make yourselves 
worthy of Him before entering the married state, so that Jesus may 
visit you and bless your union. And you, Christian husbands and 
wives, whose union has not been a happy one, who instead of drink- 
ing the wine of happiness have tasted the waters of affliction, what 
may you do? I can give you no better advice than this: Bear your 
cross patiently, in the hope that you may thereby merit heaven! Do 
everything in your power to remove the causes for strife and dis- 
content. Fulfill your duties faithfully. Amend your faults and pray 
unceasingly to God, that He may fortify you by His grace; have 
recourse to Mary, the mother of sorrows, and you will find that the 
blessing of God will come to you and change your trouble into peace 
and happiness. Amen. 
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SEPTUAGESIMA SUNDAY. 
IDLENESS. 
BY THE REV. F. HEFFNER, O.S.N. 


“Why stand you here all the day idle?”—Matt. xx, 6. 


SYNOPSIS.—The lord of the vineyard censured all whom he found idle, even 
though they had not been called to that work. God decreed that man 
should work, even Adam before his fall was obliged to work. 

I. Scripture shows that sin came through idleness. Examples: (1) 
Eve; (2) the Israelites; (3) Solomon. 
Our own experience proves the same thing. 
III, Even the Lord’s day given to sin because men are idle on that day. 


We read in to-day’s gospel that the Lord of the house, as he 
went out at the eleventh hour, found some laborers standing in the 
market place idle, and censured them: “Why stand you here all the 
day idle? Go you also into my vineyard.” “If even they,” says St. 
Bernard, “who had not been called to work are censured for their 
idleness, how much more will they be censured who although 
called to work idle away their time?’ “Idleness hath taught much 
evil,” says Holy Scripture (Gen. ii, 15), and calls for punishment 
in the eyes of God. Let us to-day consider how we may sin by idle- 
ness. 

The ancient heathens had the saying: “The gods give their favors 
for work,” i. e., only those that are diligent and active can accom- 
plish anything, while he who is lazy will make no progress. Man 
was given work to do even in paradise. “And the Lord took man, 
and put him into the paradise of pleasure, to dress it and to keep tt.” 
(Gen. ii, 15). Paradise yielded fruit in abundance, why then was it 
necessary to dress it? Why keep it when there was no other human 
being, besides Adam and Eve, to inhabit paradise? The fathers 
explain that God commanded them to dress and keep paradise in 
order to guard them against idleness. Had not Eve in an idle hour 
permitted herself to be led into conversation with the serpent she 
would not have fallen into the occasion of sin. “Idleness hath taught 
much evil.” Therefore God adhorred idleness from the very be- 
ginning. 

Holy Scripture gives many examples that impress upon us the 
truth that idleness leads to evil. During the time the Israelites 
groaned under the heavy yoke of Pharao of Egypt, and were driven 
to work by the lash, they were zealous in the service of God, but 
as soon as they were released from this bondage and freed from 
work, as soon as they received their bread from heaven without labor 
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on their part, they neglected God and erected a golden calf and 
adored it, crying: “These are thy gods, O Israel, that have brought 
thee out of the land of Egypt” (Exod. xxii, 4). King Solomon was 
the happiest and wisest of all human beings until idleness caused 
him to become an idolater. While occupied with the building of 
the temple he was Godfearing, but as soon as he gave himself over 
to idleness be indulged in unholy pastimes, he fell away from God 
and worshiped idols. 

To convince you that “Idleness is the origin of much sin, it is only 
necessary to call upon your own experience. When do you pay 
more attention to the suggestion of the evil one, at work or during 
idle hours? When do you better resist the temptations, during the 
hours of work or while you are at leisure? You must admit that 
many sins are committed while you are idle. In idle hours the evil 
spirit finds the mind susceptible and the will weak. Impure thoughts 
and desires suggest themselves to the idle man, and he offers little 
or no resistance; idleness leads to drunkenness and excesses of 
all kinds, in short idleness is the origin of all vices. On Sundays 
we should serve God and work for the salvation of our souls. 
Instead of this, idleness and leisure lead many to sin even on the 
day of the Lord. Many people indeed sin more on Sundays than 
during the rest of the week. The wise Sirach was justified in 
saying: “Idleness hath taught much evil.” What will be the result? 
Our Saviour has said it in the words: “Every tree that bringeth 
not forth good fruit, shall be cut down, and shall be cast into the 
fire” (Matt. vii, 19). 

My dear Christians! If you wish to keep your souls free from sin, 
so that in the hereafter you may not be cast as unfruitful trees to 
the fires of eternal destruction, you must endeavor to flee from idle- 
ness, the origin of all vices. Endeavor to have your time usefully 
occupied, so that the evil spirit may not find you weak in your 
idleness and conquer you. Follow the advice of Solomon: “What- 
soever thy hand is able to do, do it earnestly” (Eccl. ix, 10). Per- 
form all your actions with a good intention. “Whether you may 
eat, drink, or whatever you do,” says the Apostle, “do it all for the 
greater honor of God.” The smallest deed is made meritorious when 
performed with a good intention. The oftener we renew our good 
intention at work, and the oftener we think of God in the time of 
rest, the less power will the evil one have over us, and at the hour 
of death we may hope that God will say to us: “Let the laborers 
come and receive their reward.” Amen. 
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AN EXPOSITION AND DEFENSE OF CATHOLIC 
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I. Fifty-three Sermons on the Creed." 





X. THE ANGELS; GOOD AND BAD ANGELS; 
GUARDIAN ANGELS. 


BY THE REV. H. G. HUGHES. 


“Who makest thy angels spirits; and thy ministers a flame of fire.”— 
Ps. ciii, 4. 


SYNOPSIS.—Point I. The existence, nature, and origin of angels. (a) 
Their existence. Known with certainty by revelation; doubtful whether 
possession, phenomena of spiritism, occurrences in lives of saints, would 
be enough by themselves to prove it to men in general. But we have 
God’s word and the teaching of the Church. Objections answered, viz.: 
That Jews, and then Christians, borrowed the idea of angels from 
heathen mythologies. Scripture proofs from Old and New Testaments. 
The doctrine of the Church in the Vatican Council. 

Their nature. Spiritual—purely spiritual. Hence unknown 
to us except by some intervention from the other world. Instances from 
Scripture proving the spirituality of angels. Tobias: The Blessed in the 
Resurrection: Doctrine of the Church. Considerations to help us to 
form some idea of a purely spiritual being. The power of Intellect and 
Will. Energies of the ca 

(c) Their origin. Created by God. 

Point II. Good and bad angels. Angels created to glorify God 
and attain happiness by serving Him. Some have failed. Why? They 
were made free, and have abused their freedom. Pride the sin of the 
angels. The lesson for ourselves—horror of mortal sin, and especially 
of pride, which is the root of all sin. 

Point III. The Ministry of the angels. Guardian angels. Besides 
the worship of God, angels have care of man—both of the Church, of 
nations and of individuals. Guardian angels. Their office in regard to 
us; our duties in regard to them. Advantages of devotion to our angel 
guardian, 


The existence, dear brethren, of innumerable hosts of angels, 
of purely spiritual beings, that is, created, as we ourselves were 
created, by the fiat of the Almighty word, yet more noble than we 
by nature, and higher in the scale of created things, is a truth 
that can be known to us with certainty only by means of some inter- 
position from the other world, the world of spirits, to which they be- 
long. Such interposition may take the form either of a divine 
revelation on the point, or of some sensible physical action exer- 
cised, with the divine command or permission, by angels themselves. 
Of such action, both by good and bad spirits, there is evidence amply 
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sufficient for those who are not prejudiced. There can be no doubt 
that instances have occurred, and still do occur, for example, of 
possession by the devil. Some of the phenomena of spiritism, 
which is attracting in the present day the morbid curiosity of 
many, can not be attributed to anything but the malevolent and 
mischievous action of evil spirits. The history of the Church, and 
the lives of the saints, present to us, on the other hand, many 
well-attached instances of the action both of good and bad angels. 
But it may be doubted—and the skepticism in this matter of 
those who believe neither in Church nor Bible would appear to 
bear out the supposition—whether without the express teaching of 
the Church and of God’s written word, such occurrences as I have 
referred to would have been sufficient to prove with entire certainty 
to men in general the existence of purely spiritual beings. 

But “we have a more sure word of prophecy.” We are not left 
to the teaching of experiences which cavilers might always represent 
as deceptive, or due to unknown natural causes. God Himself, by the 
word of the inspired writers, and through the mouth of His Church, 
has assured us of the fact of the existence of angels, good and evil. 

In proposing, then, my dear brethren, to give you an instruction 
on the subject of the angels, I take it for granted that I am address- 
ing an audience most of whom are firm believers in the authority and 
testimony of the Holy Catholic Church as the teacher of God’s 
truth ; and that those of you who are not Catholics, believe, as we also 
do, in the Holy Scriptures as the very word of God Himself. Now 
there is scarcely a truth more plainly and more often written in the 
pages of the Bible, from beginning to end, than that of the existence 
of angels. Much, moreover, is there told us concerning their origin, 
their nature, their present state, and their occupations; so that if we 
believe in the Bible at all, we must believe in those beings of another 
world. 

This particular teaching of the Church and the Holy Scriptures no 
more than any other has escaped the attacks of modern criticism. 
Unbelievers have endeavored to discredit the very strong testimony 
which we possess in the records of the Old Testament to the belief 
of the Jewish people on this subject, by representing their doctrine 
concerning angels as having been borrowed by them from the heathen 
people among whom they lived in captivity, and particularly from 
the Persians. But it has not been difficult for Catholic and Christian 
scholars to show that the people of Israel had nothing to learn from 
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other races on this matter. There is, it is true, a resemblance between 
the system of Persian mythology and that of the Holy Scriptures in 
regard to angels; but it is no more than a resemblance ; and inspired 
authors of the Old Testament had written of angels long before their 
countrymen came into connection with the Persians. A similar 
objection has been made against the doctrine of angels as taught 
by the Christian Church. Christians, it is declared, borrowed 
many of their ideas on this subject from the old pagan religions of 
Greece and Rome. The only ground for this statement is found in 
a fact not always sufficiently taken into account, namely that, not 
in their doctrines, but in the verbal and pictorial expressions of their 
doctrines, the early Christians made use of symbolisms which they 
sometimes borrowed from the more innocent elements of the old 
religions. Thus an angel may be so represented in an early Chris- 
tian painting as to be scarcely distinguishable from the figures of 
Genii, or the figures, for instance, of the goddess Victory. But a 
little examination will show that the resemblance is only external ; 
that there is nothing in common between Christian teaching about 
angels, and the fanciful, if not evil, legends of heathendom. 

Let us turn from such objections and ask what Holy Scripture 
tells us about the angels. In the very beginning of the Bible we 
read of the cherubim who guarded the entrance to Eden after the 
unhappy fall of our first parents. You will remember, too, the 
heaven-sent messengers who delivered Lot and his family from the 
wicked city of Sodom. The beautiful record of Jacob’s dream has 
been familiar to you from your childhood ; how “he saw in his sleep 
a ladder standing upon the earth, and the top thereof reaching 
heaven; the angels also of God ascending and descending by it” 
(Gen. xxviii, 12). Prophets in vision saw the heavenly country, and 
the throne of God surrounded by angels, made known to them, it is 
true, under various material forms and images, but, nevertheless, rep- 
resenting the truth. And, that none may doubt this, that none may 
suppose that the Old Testament imagery is nothing else than 
imagery, that there are no real spiritual beings who were represented 
to the prophets of old, Our Blessed Lord Himself and the sacred 
writers of the New Testament plainly teach the existence of a world 
of spiritual beings, created by God, of a higher order than men. 
“See that you despise not one of these little ones; for I say to you, 
that their angels in heaven always see the face of my Father who is 
in heaven” (Matt. xviii, 10). “I say unto you, there shall be joy be- 
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fore the angels of God upon one sinner doing penance” (Luke xv, 
10). “He that shall be ashamed of me and of my words, of him 
the Son of Man shall be ashamed, when he shall come in his majesty, 
and that of his Father, and of the holy angels” (Luke ix, 26). These 
are some of the passages in which Our Lord Himself speaks of the 
angels; nor must we forget those terrible words in which our 
Divine Teacher speaks also of the devil and his angels. If we look 
to the epistles, both of St. Paul and the other New Testament 
authors, we find the same truth constantly stated. “I think that God,” 
writes St. Paul, “hath set forth us apostles, the last, as it were men 
appointed to death: we are made a spectacle to the world, and to 
angels, and to men.” “Angels, and Powers, and Virtues,” St. Peter 
declares, are made subject to Our Lord Jesus Christ in His glory 
(I Pet. iii, 22). And in those marvelous visions of the heavenly 
country shown to St. John the Apostle, and written down by him in 
the Book of the Apocalypse, how great a part is played by the 
angels! 

The teaching of the Church is explicit, as indeed it must needs be 
concerning a fact so plainly stated in God’s written word. “God,” 
declares the Vatican Council (Sess. III, Cap. 1) “of his own free 
counsel, in the beginning of time created from nothing 
both spiritual and corporeal creatures, angels, that is to say, and the 
world, and lastly man, composed of both body and soul.” 

(b) The nature of Angels. 

What, then, is the nature of these beings. The Vatican Council 
speaks of them as “spiritual,” and contrasts them with man, who is 
made up of matter, as well as spirit. Everything that we read about 
the angels in Holy Scripture makes it clear that they are not as we 
are. Except by means of some supernatural intervention, they are 
invisible to the eyes of the body. Had they bodily frames as we 
have, we should see them without the need of a miracle to enable us 
to do so. Not till his eyes were opened by the Lord, not otherwise, 
that is, than by some special intervention, was Balaam able to see 
the angel of the Lord. ‘“Forthwith the Lord opened the eyes of 
Balaam, and he saw the angel standing in the way with a drawn 
sword, and he worshipped him, falling flat to the ground” (Num. 
xxiii, 31). The angel who appeared to Gedeon disappeared sud- 
denly from his sight, by which fact he knew that it was an angel 
who had been speaking with him. “The angel of the Lord vanished 
out of his sight : And Gedeon seeing that it was the angel of the Lord, 
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said: Alas, my Lord God: for I have seen the angel of the Lord face 
to face” (Judges vi, 21, 22). 

To Tobias the angel Raphael declared that he eat only in appear- 
ance, that he had another, a spiritual, food and drink. “I seemed, 
indeed, to eat and to drink with you: but I use an invisible meat and 
drink, which can not be seen by man . . . and when he had said 
these things, he was taken from their sight, and they could see them 
no more” (Tob. xii, 19-21). The blessed, in the resurrection, Our 
Blessed Lord has told us, will be similar to the angels of God, pre- 
cisely because they will be free from those trammels which are as- 
sociated with flesh and blood in our present condition. “You err,” 
He said to the Sadducees, “not knowing the Scriptures, nor the 
power of God. For in the resurrection they shall neither marry nor 
be married, but shall be as the angels of God in heaven” (Matt. xvii, 
29, 30). 

In the light of these and similar passages of Holy Scripture and 
with faithful adherence to her constant tradition, the Church teaches 
as a sure and certain point of Catholic doctrine that the angels are 
spirits; that they have nothing material about them. When they 
have appeared to men it has been by taking, for the time being, 
some visible appearance. It is not easy, indeed, for us to conceive 
of a being, an intelligent, powerful, noble being, under any form 
but that of a man. In other words, it is difficult for us to conceive 
what a spirit is. Nor is it within the scope of this instruction to 
enter into an explanation of spiritual natures in general. Yet I may 
suggest, in passing, a few thoughts that may help us to form some 
idea of the angelic nature. What is it that is most powerful in man? 
What is it in man that has produced the greatest events, exercised the 
greatest influence in the history of the world and of mankind. Has it 
been brute force; or bodily strength? At first sight it might seem 
that at least in some periods of the world’s history, and among bar- 
barous peoples, this has been so. That it has been so at certain 
times and over a restricted area of time and place I would not deny. 
But what really great movement, what accomplishment lasting in its 
effects has been the outcome of mere brute bodily strength? Behind 
such movements and such effects we shall always find a master 
mind ; a will and an intelligence, intelligence to know and foresee, the 
will to accomplish and to bend other wills to the accomplishment de- 
sired. And to which part of our nature do will and intelligence be- 
long? To our spiritual part. And if we reflect, the body is a hin- 
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drance rather than a help. It has so many necessities ; it is so soon 
fatigued ; oft and again “the spirit is willing, but the flesh is weak.” 
For us, indeed, it is a necessary instrument for the accomplishment 
of most of our purposes ; but one of which we should often like to be 
independent. An angel, dear brethren, is will and intelligence un- 
hampered and untrammeled by the flesh. How often our soul sighs 
to be free from bodily hindrances; to feel no longer the fatigue and 
heaviness which oppress the bodily frame. Such is the condition of 
God’s holy angels. And to take another thought; what intense ac- 
tivity may be exercised in the spiritual part of our nature while the 
body is still. What wide tracts we can range over in thought; what 
violent struggles can take place in our inmost souls; what burning 
desires, what joy, what deepest grief, what serenity and what deso- 
lation our spirits can experience, yet none know by any external act 
what is taking place within. From our own inner experience, then, 
by multiplying a thousandfold the energies of our souls, we may 
gain some notion of the vast activities of those spirits whom God 
has created, unfettered by fleshly bond, to be His court and to do His 
behests. This, then, is another truth taught us by Holy Scripture 
and the Church, that angels are purely spiritual, without any admix- 
ture of material and bodily elements. 

(c) Their origin. 

And these powerful spirits were created by God. This is a truth 
which we profess every time we recite the words of the Creed which 
is said in Holy Mass: “Creator of all things visible and invisible.” 
In those words we confess Almighty God to be the Creator of all 
things that are; of the invisible, spiritual world, as well as of the 
visible universe. The words of the Vatican Council, which I have 
already quoted to you: “God . . . in the beginning of time 
created from nothing . . . both spiritual and corporeal crea- 
tures,” are but a more emphatic and explicit declaration of the words 
of the Nicene Creed, and of those still more ancient words of the 
Apostles’ Creed: “I believe in God the Father Almighty, Creator 
of heaven and earth,” of heaven, with its hosts of angels; of earth, 
with its manifold forms of life. 

To sum up, then, the teaching of Church and Bible so far, we are 
plainly taught by Holy Scripture, and by the Church, who is the 
authorized exponent and interpreter of Scripture, that angels cer- 
tainly exist, that they are entirely spiritual in their nature, and that 
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they come forth, by creation out of nothing, from God the Author 
of all that is. 

Point 2. Good and Bad Angels. 

The Vatican Council, in the place from which I have already twice 
quoted, tells us what was the end which God had in view in creating 
all things. “God, of His goodness and by His almighty power, made 
creatures . . . notin order to increase His own blessedness, nor 
to acquire any perfection for Himself, but to manifest forth His per- 
fections by the good which He has imparted to His creation” (Loc. 
cit.). 

In other words, God made all things out of love; to make them 
sharers in His own goodness. Necessarily also, He made them for 
His own honor and glory; for no more perfect end could He have 
than that; and, being perfect, He must have the most perfect end in 
view. But the Vatican Council here insists upon the fact that God’s 
honor and glory involves the happiness of His creatures. Again, 
that happiness can only be assured to them by their loving and serv- 
ing their good Father and Creator. It is the destiny, then, of all free 
creatures of God to glorify Him, and to attain the happiness He 
offers to them, by loving Him and doing His will. And this end is to 
be carried out by each according to his place in God’s creation. The 
angels were created especially to form the court of the King of 
heaven; to minister to Him in His own high sanctuary. This, too, 
is the teaching of Holy Scripture and the Church. 

The holy Prophet Daniel saw in vision the Ancient of days. “His 
throne like flames of fire: the wheels of it like a burning fire. A 
swift stream of fire issued forth from before him: thousands of 
thousands ministered to him, and ten thousand times a hundred 
thousand stood before him.” What a glorious destiny was that of 
the angels—to be the immediate attendants of the heavenly court; 
to surround the very throne of the Almighty God. Truly to hold 
such an office is to be a prince, higher and nobler by far than any 
prince among men. And so it is. The angels and princes; each 
has his own glorious throne and crown. 

But, dear brethren, could we look into the inmost courts of the 
heavenly country, were we favored with the visions that entranced 
the souls of the prophets of old, we should see that now, in heaven, 
many angelic thrones stand empty, many glorious crowns have been 
cast down and trodden in the dust. What does this mean? It 
means that multitudes of the angelic host have fallen forever from 
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their high estate, and have been hurled down with “everlasting fire, 
prepared for the devil and his angels. Those who fell, like those 
who stood firm, were created for God’s glory and their own happi- 
ness. But God would have free and willing service, and to this end 
it was necessary that his glorious creatures, the angels, should be 
endowed with free-will, with the mastery over their own actions, with 
the power of choice between God’s service or the worship and service 
of self. We can gather from Holy Scripture that the sin of the 
angels was a sin of immense and overweening pride. St. Paul, writ- 
ing to his disciple Timothy, warns him not to elevate to the episco- 
pate one who is a new convert, “but,” he says, “being puffed up with 
pride, he fell into the judgment of the devil:” into the judgment, that 
is, into which the devil himself fell. “Satan,” writes St. Athanasius, 
“was not driven from heaven for a sin of fornication or adultery or 
robbery; but pride cast him down into the lowest depths of the 
abyss.” That the sin of the angels was a sin of pride is the com- 
mon and universal teaching of fathers and doctors of the church. 
Of the details of that sin ; how and in regard to what in particular the 
angels set themselves up in rebellion against the power of the 
Almighty we do not know with certainty. Some great theolo- 
gians have put forth as a probable conjecture that it was revealed to 
the angels that the Eternal Son would assume to Himself, and raise 
up to the very throne of God, a nature lower than their own, and that 
they were called upon to worship Him in that human nature, where- 
upon Satan, thinking that the angelic nature should have been thus 
honored, refused to adore, and drew innumerable hosts after him in 
his sin. But be that as it may, it is a truth of faith that the 
angels sinned; it is the unanimous doctrine of fathers and doctors 
that their sin was pride; and it is a truth of faith that they fell 
thereby into the misery of utter damnation and eternal banishment 
from God in the torments of hell. “And the angels,” writes St. 
Jude (Jude, vi), “who kept not their principality, but forsook their 
own habitation, he hath reserved under darkness in everlasting 
chains.” “God,” says St. Peter (II Pet. ii, 4), “spared not the 
angels that sinned, but delivered them, drawn down by infernal ropes 
to the lower hell, unto torments, to be reserved for torments.” 

What a lesson, dear brethren, for us! What a warning against 
sin; against pride, especially, which, indeed, enters essentially into 
every mortal sin, since in every mortal sin the creature lifts him- 
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self against his Creator, and declares “Nolo servire—I will not serve 
Thee—I will do my will, not Thine!” 

Alas for that unhappy fall! They who were glorious princes made 
themselves devils. From that time they have not ceased to hate God 
and all His works. By their fall they have not, however, lost all the 
powers that belong to angelic nature ; and they exercise those powers, 
as far as God permits, for the destruction and ruin of man; anxious, 
if they can, to frustrate, in spite and envy, the merciful designs of 
God in regard to those favored creatures whose nature He Himself 
has condescended to take. Thanks be to God that, though for our 
trial and probation He permits them to tempt us, they can do us no 
harm unless we willingly give ourselves over to their evil sugges- 
tions. Armed with His divine grace, we can extinguish all the fiery 
darts of the evil one. On our side are the hosts of those who re- 
mained faithful; who passed successfully through the trial of temp- 
tation; who are now enjoying, without possibility of falling, the 
vision of God in heaven, and who, by His merciful providence, 
guard and guide and assist us in our warfare upon earth. 

Point 3. The ministry of the Angels. Guardian Angels. 

We have seen what is the office of the angels in regard to God. 
They are the attendants of His heavenly court: they cease not to 
worship and adore Him day and night, saying Holy, Holy, Holy, 
Lord God of Hosts. But He has given them also duties in regard to 
us. They are His messengers ; they have charge of the Holy Church ; 
of kingdoms and nations, and, moreover, of individuals. It is the 
teaching of Holy Church that at least each of the faithful enjoys the 
protection and aid of an angel guardian; and it is not in any way 
contrary to Holy Scripture to suppose that every child of man is thus 
protected. From the beginning the Catholic Church has honored the 
holy angels, has invoked them and solicited their aid; and it be- 
hooves us, dear brethren, to follow this example by being devout to 
our guardian angel. How consoling is the thought of princes of 
the heavenly court charged with the care of our souls and bodies; 
ever at hand to ward off temptation; to repulse the demons, to sug- 
gest good and holy thoughts, to protect us from bodily danger and 
accidents in our coming and going; to stand by us and care for us 
till at last they shall joyfully present our souls, redeemed and cleansed 
before the throne of God to receive the reward. We should exam- 
ine ourselves to see whether we have neglected and forgotten our 
angel guardian. It is to our interest to invoke him; to second his 
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efforts by our earnest endeavors to avoid sin. How often we frus- 
trate those endeavors by wilfully running into temptation! It is a 
matter of common gratitude, too, that we should remember him 
who has the charge of us; that we should thank him for his care, 
that we should try to live more in his presence. It is needless to 
say that the greatest spiritual good must be the result of such a 
practice. Remembering the presence of our guardian angel, we shall 
remember also the presence of God. We shall thereby be supported 
in temptation and restrained from sin; we shall be consoled in afflic- 
tion and kept temperate in the time of joy: cultivating the friend- 
ship of our celestial companion we shall be kept from harmful affec- 
tion for the creatures of earth; more than any earthly guide and 
counsellor he will teach and lead us along the heavenly way, until 
the veil is taken from our eyes, and we shall behold at the last the 
angel of the Lord with whom we shall praise and bless the Father of 
us both forever in heaven. 
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XI. THE CREATION OF MAN. 
BY THE REV. JOHN W. SULLIVAN. 


“God created man to his own image; to the image of God he created 
him.”—Gen. i, 26 


SYNOPSIS.—Material or physical universe was created in five days. A 
special day, the sixth and last, was reserved for the creation of the high- 
est and noblest being on this earth—man. His position is above the 
vegetable and animal world—he is the top mark of God’s handiwork. 
The material questions are what is man and whence comes he. They 
are questions of the utmost importance. There have been discussions and 
serious ones about his nature and his origin. He has been given the 
loftiest title—called the lord of creation, son of God and the like. The 
belief of centuries is that man is a being composed of two elements— 
material and spiritual—or body and soul. At one time materialism 
seemed ready to do away with the spiritual side—and as the pendulum 
swings from one extreme to the other, so the world or a goodly part 
of it seems to tend to the other extreme of spiritualism. But intel- 
lectual or sentimental fashions can not change the nature of things. 

Faith teaches us that we have a body and a soul. Scripture insists 
upon the distinction between the body which is from the dust and 
which must return to the earth as it was, and, the soul or the spirit that 
shall return to God who gave it. 

Whence came this body of ours? The book of Genesis is very 
clear. God said, “Let us make man to our image.’ “And the Lord God 
formed man of the slime of the earth.” (Gen. i, 26 and ti, 7.) The 
general belief of the Church and the simplest interpretation of Holy 
Writ tend to the belief that the body of our first parent was an im- 
mediate creation by God. There is, however, nothing against faith in 
believing that the human body is a mere highly developed animal. 

Whence this soul? It is the immediate work of God, “and God 
breathed into his face the breath of life and man became a living soul.” 
This “breath of life” came from God Himself. It is this that makes man 
the image and likeness of God, it gives him his spiritual element, raises 
him above the rest of creation, it ts his exclusive right. 

There is but one God and three Persons, so one soul with three 
powers—will, memory and «understanding. God is an immortal spirit, 
so the soul of man is spiritual and immortal. Our parents were created 
in a state of innocence, the flesh lusted not against the spirit—and in 
His own time, God would have taken them to Himself. They were 
dowered with gifts of body and grace of soul. Sin entered in and, with 
sin, death, We, like them, have an immortal soul. True tt is weakened 
with the inheritance of sin, but we must wage the life-long combat with 
sin, for our soul is valued by the Incarnation and Death of Christ, by the 
eternal joys of heaven or the damnation of hell. 

The feeling that this soul of ours ts the immediate creation of God, 
should remind us of our obligations to Him. While we should treat 
our bodies with care—for health and holiness go hand in hand—it 
should always be subordinate to the soul. Our most precious treasure 
is the spirit within us, and the body will share its eternal death, or will 
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be glorified in the glory of the soul. The powers and faculties and deeds 
of the soul that excite our admiration are suggestive of the knowledge, 
love and service due to the Being of Beings, who is the end as He is the 
author of this body and this soul. 


Five days, in Scriptural language, were occupied in creating the 
physical or material universe. The milky-way lighted with countless 
millions of brilliant stars and set as a luminous arch in the violet 
depths of heaven, the fire of the Lord in the censer of the sun, moon 
and stars and the uplifting deeps of the blue sky were then created. 
No less beautiful than the serene firmament that bends over it, the 
earth with its beauty, soft, wild, entrancing—with its glorious ver- 
dure, its autumn splendor, its wilderness of charming hues and 
forms; and the ocean bathing its shores, and bearing the green isles 
like many-colored gems upon its bosom, came into being. Then, too, 
were created those marvelous and numberless forms of animal life, 
the tiny insect in the limpid waters, the graceful fawn and the tawny 
lion. But on the sixth day God said: “Let us make man to our own 
image and likeness.” Then was created the noblest and most beau- 
tiful of created beings—man. The world-system is a pyramid of 
which he is the top. The broad earth is the base, on it repose the 
many and beautiful orders of the.vegetable creation. Next rise the 
orders of animal life, above all humanity, with its various compo- 
nent parts—some lower, some higher—the building apparatus and 
the sentient organs; perception, memory, imagination that gather 
and mold the stores of facts; judgment that compares them and 
grasps the general truths and, above all, and ministered to by all, the 
spiritualized soul, the divine reason—that united intelligence and love 
—that image and likeness of God which gathers strength from all 
below to rise to all that is above, which communes with heaven, with 
eternity, with God. 

What is man and whence comes he? These are questions which 
have engaged the attention of thousands of our ancestors, and they 
will continue to occupy the minds of those who will be here when 
we are no more. They are questions of deepest import to the human 
race, questions of interest to the philosopher, to the artisan, to us all. 

What is man? Who is this son of God, king of creation, glory 
and wonder of the universe? Is he only a little organized matter, 
endowed with some movement and intelligence for a short time, an 
invisible atom in the great whirlpool of life, in the immensity of the 
worlds? Or is he not rather a composition of two substances essen- 
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tially distinct and united in one person, the union of a body and a 
soul, according to the traditional belief of centuries? 

Faith teaches us that man is the personal union of a material body 
and of a spiritual, free, responsible, and consequently immortal soul. 
Beyond that body, with its exquisite beauty of form, its delicate tex- 
ture, its lythe movement, its noble bearing, and its wonderful mech- 
anism, all of which can be seen and handled, there is a something 
which sense can not reach. The voice, the manner, the expression 
are but the outward manifestations of a something always and neces- 
sarily invisible. The delicately wielded scalpel of the anatemist can 
not detect it in the folds of any human brain; the psychologist’s ex- 
haustive analysis of human thought can not draw it into the light. 
Underlying face and form, speech and action; underlying all that is 
most private and subtle, is that around which all else is gathered 
and without which all else would never have been or would cease to 
be. 

Man is a being made up of soul and body. He is in the root of his 
being a person. He is that which each of us means when he says: 
“I.” He is, or has within the outward form of his body, a personal 
spirit, or, as Scripture terms it, a being “made to the image and like- 
ness of God.” The carefully trained horse or dog may carry in- 
stinct forward to the very confines of reason, but it is only a speci- 
men of its kind and it does not reflect that it is itself which lives, it 
has no consciousness of a personal existence. 

The soul in us is a fact, a fact as positive as the sunlight. Each 
one of us is conscious of it, in the thinking, feeling, determining sub- 
ject we name self. Moses represents man as springing from the com- 
bination of an immediate breathing of God into an earthly body 
(Gen. ii, 7). And again in Holy Writ, we find Solomon marking off 
the dust which must “return to the earth as it was,” from “the 
spirit” that “shall return unto God who gave it” (Eccles. xii, 7). We 
all recall the clear distinction made by Our Lord when He speaks of 
the “spirit” which, in His disciples, was “willing” from the “flesh” 
that was weak (Matt. vi, 25). St. Paul’s burning exhortation to 
Christians is that they glorify God both in their body and in their 
spirits since both body and spirit belong to Him (I Cor. vi, 20). And 
does not St. James compare faith without works to that separation 
between the body and the soul which implies the death of the body? 
(Jas. ii, 26). You are and I am a personal spirit tabernacling in a 
bodily form. As spiritual beings, we are linked and bound to the 
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Father of Spirits ; as spiritual beings, we take in each other that deep 
and penetrating interest, that loving and lasting interest, which 
pierces beneath the outline of the human animal and holds true con- 
verse with the soul within. Man is a body as well as asoul. Far and 
deep into the encompassing frame of sense, the personal spirit strikes 
its roots. Soul acts on body and body acts on soul. The contempti- 
ble body presses down the soul, we are assured by Holy Scripture. St. 
Peter begs us to “refrain from carnal desires which war against the 
soul” (I Peter ii, 11). And St. Paul assures us that hereafter the 
bodies of the blessed will rise in glory, in incorruption, in power ; that 
they will be made glorious with the splendors of the glorified spirit 
(I Cor. xv, 43). Associated immediately from the first moment of 
their existence, body and soul are parted only at the moment of 
death—a temporary separation of companions whose mutual presence 
is needed for the completion of each other’s life here and for the 
eternal felicity of the hereafter. 

Whence came this living, active tabernacle, which we call the body? 
Whence this spiritual, free, responsible spirit within—whence this 
soul ? 

How simple and clear is the account of man’s creation as given in 
the sacred books! On the sixth day of creation, God said: “Let us 
make man to our image” (Gen. i, 26). And the Lord God formed 
man of the slime of the earth: and breathed into his face the breath of 
life, and man became a living soul” (Gen. ii, 7). He formed man of 
the clay, formed him out of the dust into which he will return, 
formed the human body divine out of the slime of the earth. Then 
said He: “It is not good for man to be alone: let us make him a helper 
like unto himself.” A deep sleep came upon Adam, the Lord took 
one of his ribs and formed it into a woman. Such is the plain 
scriptural account of the creation of man’s body. 

We will not raise the question here of the theories of man’s descent 
as set forth by many modern scientists. Various are the suppositions, 
both possible and imaginable. Could not He, who by the simple act 
of His all holy will “Let there be” created all things, create man 
according to the body out of nothing? Could not He who brought 
the fundamental matter of all things and the human soul out of noth- 
ing likewise produce the body of man by His word alone? He who is 
the guide and support of all creation, could, if He so chose, use al- 
ready existing materials for the body’s formation. He with power 
omnipotent might, in His wisdom, have allowed a man-like body to 
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develop itself through a natural process from any animal. But the 
nature of things indicates a direct creation, and the voice of Scrip- 
ture and tradition seem to exclude clearly and distinctly any other 
hypothesis. 

This body of ours, whether God created it immediately or allowed it 
to evolve from the lower order of beings, is but the temple of a spir- 
itual, rational, immortal soul—“and God breathed into his face the 
breath of life, and man became a living soul.” What was this body, 
fresh from the hands of the Almighty, but a lifeless statue? What 
was it more than the lilies of the field until the new element—the 
breath of life was breathed into it? What depth of thought in this 
simple expression, “the breath of life was breathed into it!” “Let there 
be light” and the light was made suggests no such mighty power, no 
such infinite love. And yet in our cold and colorless language, it 
means that the soul was created directly by God, that in that soul 
man resembles his Creator. He is God’s image in his spiritual, intel- 
ligent and free spirit. This is his exclusive privilege. This it is 
which makes him king of creation, and the master of all nature. 
This it is which makes him spiritual and immortal. From the earth, 
from the slime of the earth, came the vegetable and the animal life. 
From God Himself comes the soul of man. This is what the breath of 
life which God drew from His own mouth to animate man, signifies. 
This image and likeness of God springs not from material things, it 
is not hidden in the lower elements to bloom forth as the flower on 
its stalk, it is not as the body might be, the more highly developed 
product of an inferior being. It is the noblest part of us. It is the 
breath of life from the mouth of the Almighty Himself. As the 
wise man has it: “The dust returns unto the earth whence it was 
and the spirit to God, who gave it” (Eccles. xii, 7). Its value is 
measured by the stupendous truth of the Incarnation and the death 
of the Son of God; by the gifts and graces of the Holy Spirit; by 
the perpetual intercession of Our Saviour in heaven where He offers 
His eternal sacrifice to the Father; by the grace and power of the 
Sacraments ; by the prospects which the eye of faith sees beyond the 
grave. These are the truths which face the soul and bring to it a 
sense, confident yet fearful, of its own dignity. 

As there is but one God and three Persons in one God, so in man 
there is but one soul, and in that soul there are three powers, the will, 
the memory and the understanding. God is a spirit and immortal, 
His image and likeness is a spirit that will never die. The Supreme 
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Being is master of all things, so man, endowed with free-will, was 
constituted the visible sovereign over all the other creatures of this 
earth (Gen. i, 26). We bear within us this image of our good 
God, our treasure inestimable, our glory and honor, and too often are 
we as heedless of the fact, as the mountain is insensible of the inex- 
haustible treasures that lie beneath its surface. Too often do we 
forget that the nearer we come to our divine Lord the holier we 
become; the closer we press to Him, the more like Him we grow; 
the more we meditate on Him, the more conscious shall we be that 
we, too, are sons of God. Too often do we fail to recognize the 
truth that eternal realities do not change with our intellectual fash- 
ions, that we are from God and to Him we must go, that we must 
“work out our salvation with fear and trembling.” 

Behold our first parents, the result of God’s handiwork, clothed 
with physical beauty and perfection. Happiness unalloyed was theirs 
in the garden of Eden, heaven without death or decay, in God’s own 
time, was to be their future reward. Pure and unspotted they stood 
before Him, their creator, no taint, no shadow of sin to sully their 
innocence. No concupiscence of flesh lusted against the spirit, for 
spirit and flesh were in full harmony with the will of God. To this 
was added a wonderful knowledge of natural things and marvelous 
illumination of faith, all in them tending to and attracted toward 
God through faith and hope and charity. Made beautiful and truly 
holy by the divine bounty of their good Father in heaven, they were 
not dazzled by the splendor of His glory as was Moses on Sinai, for 
they walked with Him in paradise. Consider this world when God’s 
blessing rested upon its rejoicing dawn; when man possessed and 
ruled as God’s vice-regent this happy, peaceful creation, when his 
mind was flooded with light, his reason unclouded, his conscience 
the approving reflex of God’s smile. Then reflect that “sin entered 
in and with sin death.” That the moral beauty they possessed was 
ruined, that the light of their mind was darkened, their reason 
clouded, and the flesh lusted against the spirit. Their faculties of 
body and their gifts of soul were weakened by sin, but their nature 
they did not and could not change. They have left us with sin and 
its consequences—the present world with its toiling, wearied, suffer- 
ing multitudes, its broken hearts, its hopeless lives and despairing 
deaths. They have left us to carry on the life-long combat with sin, 
but in every struggle Christ will be with us, who never leaves or 
forsakes those who trust in Him. 
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We know when and under what conditions our human body came 
into existence. Each soul is the immediate work of the Creator. He 
brings forth each soul out of nothing, at the moment when the body 
which is destined for it enters really and properly on its inheritance 
of life. Soul and body are contemporaneous in their origin and they 
have profound and ineffaceable relations to each other. All that we 
are and have, except the evil which we have wrought and which 
clings to us, comes from the one source of life. 

We see our body, we love our body, we should do so; for it is the 
home of the soul and, with the soul, it will one day be glorified. It 
comes from the earth and to the earth will it return. The soul is 
from God. To know, to love and to serve Him is its purpose here 
and to be happy with Him forever is its destiny hereafter. Guard 
it then as a most precious heritage. See that you do not soil that 
heaven-born spirit within you. It was made immaculate by the 
cleansing and renewing waters of Baptism, preserve it immaculate 
till the day it enters on its reward. Let not your passions drag you 
down to the level of the brutes beneath you. Let the belief that the 
inmost being of each one of us is created immediately by God, as was 
that of our first parent Adam, bring us into a full relationship with 
God, and remind us of our obligations toward Him. It is not in the 
anatomy and the faculties of the body, but in the analysis and struc- 
ture of the soul, in the true image and likeness of God, that the 
greatness of human life is best realized and our indebtedness toward 
its Giver most deeply felt. Is it beauty of body, earthly splendor or 
fortune that challenges your purest admiration, that causes the un- 
bidden tears to start from your eyes? Is it not rather when man 
stands alone in the majesty of virtue; is it not when he suffers for 
principle and sinks with the last plank that honor has left him; 
is it not when he wears himself out in labor for his fellowmen, when 
he lays down his life for his country? Is this the work of the body? 
No—it is the soul. It is as when the beautiful soul illumines the faith 
of St. Stephen with angelic light. The comforts and the selfish ease 
of body are forgotten and the indwelling wisdom and devotion of 
the spirit are made manifest. What is it but the God-like within 
us lifting us above the earth and drawing on toward its Creator. 
By it we are lifted, elevated to the knowledge of God; by it we adore, 
and love, and serve Him; by it, and it alone, we shall see God. This 
understanding, this reflective reason, this heart capable of a bound- 
less expansion, this will, capable of being trained to a freedom and 
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an intensity of extraordinary power; this longing—nay, I might 
almost say this capacity—for the infinite which is within us; of what 
are these powers, these faculties so suggestive as of the knowledge, 
love and service due to the Being of Beings, Who is the end, as He is 


the Author of this body and this soul. 
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XII. THE IMMORTALITY OF THE SOUL. 
BY THE REV. DR. C. BRUEHL. 


“The dust shall return to the earth whence it was taken; and the spirit 
shall return unto God who gave it.”—Ecc. xii, 7. 


SYNOPSIS.—Man superior to the universe because he knows himself and 
is immortal. 

I. The soul not material; because it gives life to the body. Objections 
The soul not found in the dissecting-room but in the glorious deeds of 
men. Antagonism in our breast proves soul. Faculties of soul: knowl- 
edge, free will; neither are material. Consciousness. Therefore our 
soul a spirit and incorruptible. 

II. The infinite perfectibility of the soul requires an eternity. The 
insatiable desire for happiness demands immortality and God’s goodness 
guarantees it. 

I The universal order requires immortality. No virtue, no order 
without it; life chaos without it: why does virtue suffer and vice 
triumph? Explained because immortality compares to eternity. This life 
not important; its incongruencies vanish. Unanimous belief in immor- 
tality. An illustration. Argument summed up. Let us live according to 
our belief. 


Dear Friends: There is a sublime passage in the writings of Pas- 
cal. It reads: “When man contemplates nature in its glorious 
majesty, the thousands of brilliant stars, that whirl in unlimited space, 
that glorious light, destined to illuminate the world, as a mighty 
torch; the oceans, filling the air with the bellowing of their waves, 
that earth, finally, that seems to him so vast and yet is nothing but a 
dark speck in the universe; and when from this impressive sight 
he turns his attention to himself, this first look is, indeed, calculated 
to abash him. For what is he amidst this immensity but a shadow 
that passes. Yet, this immense world knows not itself; man knows 
it. He is but a feeble rod, but a conscious and thinking rod.” And 
we may add, when this world shall have passed away, when the sun 
shall have lost its luster, when the stars shall have grown dim, man 
will be. He will survive the universal wreck. On the ruins of the 
universe he will stand, undaunted, strong, youthful, as Scipio on 
the ashes of Carthage. For man is immortal; he is not a shadow 
that passes, and the vestiges of which shall not be found; he is not 
a flower, that fades away and is seen no more; he is not as the grass, 
that withers and is borne away by the winds. His is a privilege, not 
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found elsewhere on earth, but only shared by the spirits of heaven, a 
participation of the eternity of God himself. In his breast is en- 
shrined, as the pearl in the bosom of the sea, that enduring spark of 
life, called soul, which thinks and wills and possesses itself and can 
not die nor be destroyed. 

This doctrine, the cornerstone of religion and morality, has been 
fiercely assailed by many; not because it is not well proved and 
authenticated by reason and faith, but because its opponents wish to 
shirk the awful responsibilities it entails. And reason is never more 
eager to seek arguments and beget doubts than when it works 
in the service of a corrupt heart. It is our duty to place the 
doctrine of immortality on a firm and impregnable basis, that it may 
be able to resist the assaults of unbelief and passion. The arguments 
for the immortality of the soul are drawn from the nature of the 
soul, the perfections of God, and the universal order. 

I. The soul is not material. It is the animating principle in man. 
It gives life, vigor, its very being and identity to the body. It be- 
stows upon the body beauty, alertness, harmony, activity. The soul 
quickeneth the flesh. And when it departs the body becomes a 
ruin; a helpless hull, without helm and rudder, falling speedily to 
pieces. The eye grows dull, that wonderful quality of the human 
face, which we style expression, at once vanishes. A leaden pallor 
creeps over the brow and the face is distorted. Yea; an ungainly 
sight this body without a soul, this moldering flesh, this dust with- 
out its vivifying principle. And we spread a pall over it and con- 
ceal it in a grave, to await its reunion with the soul. 

But no anatomist has ever found a soul by the use of his scalpel! 
Aye, this is true; but he would have found it, had he used his under- 
standing and had he not blinded himself to the astounding phe- 
nomena he witnesses in the living organism. Seek not the soul in 
the blood-smeared room of the anatomist; behold it in the glowing 
countenance of the artist, when inspirations are crowding his mind; 
behold it in the kind face of the mother, when she sacrifices herself 
for her child; behold it, whenever you see a man perform some 
noble, some generous, some heroic deed. Then the whole being 
beams with soulfulness, and the very body becomes, as it were, 
translucent with the light of higher aspirations. Nay, ask not the 
anatomist to show you the soul; but open your eyes and see and feel 
it in every good and unselfish action. Does not the soul daily in 
noble-minded men and women sacrifice the body, scorn its con- 
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veniences, trample on its peevish desires? How could it, were it not 
infinitely superior to this slothful, comfort-seeking mass of inert 
matter? No, there is something superior to the flesh in man, that 
sometimes hates the flesh, goads and lashes it, as a daring knight 
spurs his timid steed. You behold the soul, you behold it daily in 
the very antagonism that exists in our breast in the conflict be- 
tween duty and pleasure; in the struggle and resistance of our 
weaker nature against our higher purposes. Thus the Bible speaks 
of man’s soul. God formed a body of the slime of the earth. There 
it lay; beautiful, yet withal wanting something; no warmth, no 
motion was in it; no pulse was throbbing; no glow of animation 
softened those rigid features. Then God breathed into its face the 
breath of life, and man became a living soul. And forthwith this 
wonderful change. Adam, the man of the earth, leaps to his feet, 
his nostrils dilate to draw in for the first time the fragrant air of 
paradise, he extends his arm in which he feels the thrilling sensation 
of strength, his eyes are lit up by the spark of intelligence, his brow 
beams with expression, the silvery tide of speech ripples from his 
lips, every fiber quivers with life, the blood rushes triumphantly in 
his veins, a jubilant sound of thanks rings forth from his heaving 
breast. He lives now, because the soul has animated that mold 
of dust. Therefore the soul possesses life in an abundant de- 
gree, because it is life giving. And mark well, God formed not the 
soul from earth ; but He breathed it from His own mouth; He kindled 
the flame of life in the breast of man by infusing into it a spark 
from His own bosom. 

But we proceed in determining the nature of the soul. It is not 
matter ; this we have gleaned from the fact that it is the source of life 
in man; it is a spirit ; this we will prove from its intellectual powers. 
A spirit is a simple, indivisible being not fettered by quantity, not 
subject to the laws of gravitation and space. It can not be reached 
by material agents; it eludes the rude grasp of the hand. It is 
the subtlest, most refined, most perfect and most independent form 
of being. God is a spirit; the angels are spirits ; our soul is a spirit. 

The soul thinks and knows. It has a world of its own, where it is 
not dependent on the organs of the body. This world of thought 
the soul constructs and creates entirely by itself; the organs only 
furnish the materials. And I say, thought is not akin to any ma- 
terial energy or activity. It is not motion. For it resides tranquilly 
in the soul, though it soar to the loftiest heights of the heavens or 
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fathom the darkest abysses of earth. It needs not space; for the 
entire universe has room in our soul; worlds may be embraced in 
one idea. It needs not time; for we review the past and scan the 
future and at the same moment are conscious of the fleeting hour. 

Moreover we have ideas of truth, immortality, good and bad, of 
soul and spirit, of eternity, of God. None of these could impress a 
material organ; for they are completely remote from sense; they are 
invisible, intangible, inaudible. They never entered into our ear 
nor eye, nor ever been felt by our touch. Yet they live and are in 
our soul. And if our soul grasps spiritual things, it must be a spirit 
itself. 

There remains this most intimate fact of our life. I mean con- 
sciousness. The soul knows itself, everything is light in our soul; 
it is transparent, not to a strange eye, but to our own. 

Weare in our actions ; they are our very own; we see them at their 
source; we possess and rule, because we know: them; we possess 
ourselves; for we know ourselves. Behold the stars of the sky; 
they do not belong to themselves ; their movements are not their own; 
they do not know where they will be the next moment; blindly, 
helplessly, pushed by a foreign power, they whirl through space. Be- 
hold the animal, it has some duil knowledge; but this is bound up in 
its present needs; it reflects not; it is ruled by instinct and impres- 
sions; it obeys the promptings of the moment; it practices no self- 
control; it possesses not itself; for it is not conscious. Conscious- 
ness we only find in man; because his soul is spiritual. And only 
what is without parts can be selfconscious. If there were parts in 
our soul, these would be opaque and dark as night one to the other ; 
they would be separated by an insurmountable wall. Because our 
soul is indivisible, without parts, we can be conscious, that is, be 
present, assist at everything that is and happens in us. 

We will. Our soul is free. Nothing in the visible world is free 
but our soul. Everything has a prescribed and well-defined course 
of activities, from which it never departs. The laws of nature are 
unchangeable. Our soul is not subject to uniform laws. It deter- 
mines itself; it weighs its actions and supremely defines what it 
will do. There are moments when we defy the universe, resist all 
the solicitations of pleasure; when we stand at the rudder, steering 
the course of our actions in opposition to all the currents of outward 
influences. No force, no earthly power can overcome our will or 
call from it a response. Not even that subtlest of all forces, the 
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acute, penetrating action of fire can influence the soul. Witness 
the martyr; fearless he goes through the flames, his will remains 
intact, inflexible, free. A universe can not move or crush our will; 
and no universe can destroy it. 

Our soul is a spirit. It has an activity of its own, in which the 
body does not partake. Therefore it has a being, an existence of its 
own, which does not share the destiny of the body. The soul can act 
without the body ; it can be and live without it. Whatever destroys 
the life of the body, does not destroy the soul; for they are not one, 
but separable. And when that great catastrophe comes, which in- 
volves the body in ruin and death, the soul, having its own life, is 
not implicated in this ruin, but survives. The death of the body 
does not reach the soul. When the body decays the soul retrenches 
itself into its inner world, into itself. Nor will it die when once 
separated from the body; for, being simple, it can not be dissolved. 
We have no instance of annihilation in the world; death is not anni- 
hilation; but dissolution of the whole into its parts. And since the 
soul has no parts, it can not be dissolved ; it can not be rent asunder ; 
it can not be decomposed; it can not die. And therefore we sum up 
our first point in the words of Holy Scripture: “God made man in- 
corruptible” (Wisd. ii, 23). 

II. Our soul is by its very nature incorruptible, resisting all de- 
structive agencies of the world. We may now make the absurd 
supposition, that God annihilates the soul after it has been separated 
from the body, that His finger extinguishes the spark He has kindled | 
in the breast of man. We rightly call this an absurd supposition ; 
for why should God create a being, naturally immortal, only to de- 
stroy it after a short time? Nay, if God creates a being immortal, 
He means not to cut short its existence. And we claim that such an 
act on the part of God would contradict His wisdom and His good- 
ness, 

That soul of ours is an admirable being. Its capacities can not 
be exhausted, its knowledge daily grows larger and wider. Where 
are the limits of this development? We are conscious that our mind 
is capable of knowing everything, that there is not a truth which it 
will not be able to grasp. And after a long, laborious life of study, 
having stored in our memory the precious legacy of past ages, 
having perused volumes containing all that men know, we find 
that we are capable of learning more; that we are not surfeited with 
truth. Our corporeal eye becomes dull and finally is blinded by gaz- 
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ing fixedly at the brightness of the sun; however intently our mental 
eye may gaze at truth, it ever sees clearer and better, and discovers 
that it has not yet satisfied its desire for knowledge. We continually 
long for greater knowledge and clearer insight into things and their 
causes. Yet, how few are there here whose spiritual faculties have 
been developed to any considerable degree. Will this glorious capa- 
city for truth die with us, will this mind capable of the highest 
perfectibility be suddenly checked in its evolution, will it pass into 
darkness, incomplete, unfinished, with the immense regret of not 
having attained what it could reach? No; God is wise; and when 
He gives man a faculty for immensity, He will satisfy it by an 
immensity. Eternity and immensity are the proper atmosphere for 
the soul; there it may stretch its wings and soar to undiscovered 
heights ; there it will quench its thirst for everincreasing knowledge. 
Why should God have made that soul so great, so infinite, if 
it were only to attain to such a low degree of perfection, as men, 
even the best, reach on earth. No; there is awaiting us in another 
life that perfection we desire here, but can not attain; for God is 
wise and He will not allow the work of His hand to remain mutilated 
and crippled. Everything on earth grows, matures, and declines; 
not so our soul; it grows, but never reaches its maturity; even to 
the last breath it grows. Even on his deathbed man is not ripened, 
not complete; his maturity awaits him in another world; for God’s 
wisdom can not allow this splendid germ to perish and to remain 
maimed and incomplete. 

In our better moments, when all that is noble and pure in us 
comes to the front, when by some extraordinary victory over the 
lower self we have honored our manhood, we wish to be immortal, 
we wish to see the good in us grow and increase, we wish to see 
the bad wear away and our souls pure, splendid, without alloy, with- 
out dross, without even the slightest suggestion of baseness, without 
the shadow of sin. Shall the struggle never cease, shall the evil 
triumph? No; a voice tells us the good will conquer, it will grow 
to a glorious maturity ; it will reign in calm and peace forever. Now 
we struggle to be good; then we will be good, noble, generous, pure 
without further combat ; as a reward for our faithfulness. The good 
in us will not die, will not be baffled; but it will come to perfection ; 
not here, indeed, but in eternity, where the seed of sanctity and per- 
fection sown in time will grow by the light of the sun of justice. 

There is nothing more characteristic of man, than his restlessness. 
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He is never perfectly at ease, never completely content ; ever he seeks 
something beyond that which he already holds. There is something 
in man that is never satisfied; a gap remaining forever in his heart, 
an abyss that nothing can fill. It is the desire for happiness, the 
longing for something, that will satisfy his soul. The proper lan- 
guage of man is the sigh. At times this sigh swells to a wild groan, 
when the void in man’s heart becomes pungent, when he feels keenly 
that despite all earthly pleasures his soul remains barren, empty, 
naked and hungry. And all men feel this discontentment with 
earthly things some time in their life, even the most sordid and base. 
It is born with us. It is the natural consequence of the greatness of 
our soul. God has implanted it in our breast. Has He done so, merely 
to torment poor mortals? Is it an incurable disease? A feverish 
thirst, that nothing can slake? We can not entertain this thought 
even for a moment. God’s goodness forbids it. Every natural ap- 
petite has a corresponding object. The beast of the field finds what 
it seeks and rests. Man seeks and finds not. Aye, it is true he finds 
not what he seeks in the dust of the road, he finds it not during this 
earthly life; but let him raise his eyes to the sky and to that which is 
beyond the sky. There is also an object for his insatiable desire of 
happiness ; God’s goodness demands it. And since this object is not 
found and seen in this life, it exists in the next life. Our soul is not 
destined to be glutted in a short period of time, it will forever drink 
from the fountain of bliss in eternity. Our soul is immortal; there- 
fore God does not satisfy its hunger in time, but He has spread for 
it the royal banquet of immortality. And man makes little of time; 
he forgets the present, he always looks forward; he thinks not of 
this life; he is preoccupied with eternity. He measures everything 
by eternity. Yes, man feels it; he is immortal, he will be eternal, and 
everything else is shortlived. Therefore he seeks not, expects not 
happiness on earth. Beyond the stars it awaits him: Happiness, 
bliss and a glorious immortality. 


“Whatever crazy sorrow saith, 

No life that breathes with human breath 
Has ever truly longed for death; 

O life, not death, for which we pant, 
More life and fuller that I want.” 


—“‘The Two Voices,’ Tennyson. 


Thus God’s goodness is the guarantee of our immortality. It 
can not be that God lashes and goads us by this wild desire for hap- 
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piness, only to drive us from place to place, until we sink down 
weary, exhausted, with bleeding heart and parched lips. He has 
given us this unquenchable thirst, that we may not dwell at the cis- 
terns of earthly pleasure, but go onward in quest of the everlasting 
fountain of heavenly bliss. We are immortal, hence there is a 
desire for unlimited happiness in our soul, which can not be satisfied 
on earth; we are immortal, hence earthly pleasures more disgust 
and surfeit than gratify us; we are immortal, hence we wish what 
is not on earth and what time can not give us; we are immortal, 
hence God will not scourge us with an aimless desire nor lure us to 
a barren desert of despair by the mirage of a happiness which we 
are never to possess. 

III. Without the immortality of the soul human life would be a 
puzzle, nay more, the wild discoherent dream of a maniac. Whereas 
we discover an admirable order and harmony in the material uni- 
verse, there is chaos, jarring discord in the moral world. In the 
former everything is well balanced according to measure and weight ; 
in the latter everything runs riot. The sinner outwits the honest ; 
justice is persecuted; the good designs of the pious are thwarted, 
not only by wicked men, but by adverse circumstances, as if heaven 
had foresworn their cause; innocence is hunted down, captured, 
slandered and starved into submission by knaves; virtue is barely 
permitted to exist ; it is scorned and ekes out a wretched, ignominious 
existence. Righteousness succumbs, vice triumphs; the pious shed 
bitter tears and the wicked smile in the broad light of day. This 
man, though he works and toils day after day, struggles in vain 
against poverty and sees the pinched faces of his little ones wane. 
Next door, however, lives a prosperous scoundrel enjoying splen- 
did health, commanding the esteem of his fellowmen and gorging 
himself with ill-gotten goods. Here is the debauched, whose health 
does not fail despite his revelries ; there lives a sober, temperate man, 
who drags through life a diseased body. 

Why? Why is this? Who can explain this horrible chaos? In- 
deed, we must say, if there is no immortality, there is nothing to 
relieve this fearful disorder. Life is a nightmare, a disgusting 
dream, a monstrous, chilling vagary of a maniac’s fancy. But no, 
there is an immortality to balance and straighten the disharmonies 
of this life. This life is not the real life; it is but the prelude, the 
discords of which will be solved in a beautiful harmony of an after 
life. Upon this huge background of an immortality the disorders in 
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life become imperceptible; for the long years of suffering of the 
just are but moments compared to their eternity of immortal bliss ; 
and the prosperous lives of the wicked dwindle into insignificance 
before their eternity of punishment. Immortality is the key to the 
riddle of life; it explains everything ; throws light on all its problems. 
And therefore let me ask who is it that doubts or pretends to doubt 
the immortality of the soul? They who fear this immortality, who 
dread the after life, because they have degraded their nature, because 
they have outraged their immortal soul, because they have sown 
wrath and fear to harvest perdition. But for the good, this thought 
is consoling, strengthening ; it uplifts their hearts, inspires them with 
patience, nay even joy in all their calamities. They have a foretaste 
of their immortality, which sweetens and alleviates their earthly 
pains. 

A man who had lost his faith saw a Sister of Mercy. She was 
young and beautiful and had forsaken a wealthy and comfortable 
home. Touched at this spectacle the unbeliever asked her: “Dear 
Sister, would you not be cruelly deceived if there were no life here- 
after?” The sister replied, and there was a reflection of heaven on 
her face: “I do not understand what you mean; I possess and enjoy 
this coming happiness already in this life.” Truly, it lies at the 
bottom of our hearts, this hope or fear of immortality ; the consoling 
or dreadful certainty of an after life. 

Not only would life be a puzzle without immortality ; but it would 
be impossible. Could there be any morality without immortality? If 
the soul is not immortal, virtue is a meaningless sound; piety is 
ridiculous; fear of God is nonsense. Indeed if the soul lives not 
after death, we have reason to fear men more than God. And 
if the fear of God, the hope of eternal reward, the fear of an ever- 
lasting punishment are plucked from our heart, who will conserve 
order in society, who will protect our property, who will shield 
our life, who guarantee the truth of our vows and promises? Right 
and law can not restrain my personal liberty. The sacred ties of 
matrimony will be dishonored, snapped; the cradle will be de- 
serted, the infant’s life will not be safe in the womb of its mother, the 
family hearth will be overturned; lawlessness will reign; brutal 
force will be our only protection. The unscrupulous man will de- 
ceive, abuse his fellowmen and when earthly justice finally reaches 
him, he will escape all punishment by laying hand on himself. With- 
out immortality the sick, the poor will be without comfort, wicked- 
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ness without a curb, virtue without encouragement, society without 
protection, a prey to revolution and anarchy. It will be wisdom 
to cast your lot with the sinners, for they have the promise of 
this life. This is indeed a dark picture; but true and consistent. 
Life and society will be impossible without immortality. Voltaire, 
the most frivolous mocker of everything holy, had many a glimpse 
of the truth. One night his friends visiting him railed at reli- 
gion, especially at the immortality of the soul, when he inter- 
rupted their discourse saying: “Friends, restrain your tongues, 
lest my servants hear you. I do not wish to be dispatched this night.” 
Do not object, that there are unbelievers leading good lives and not 
guilty of the disorders I mentioned. This is true; but the great 
majority of men believe in immortality and they have created an 
order which the few dare not violate. And besides, the whole 
atmosphere is impregnated with religious ideas and even the few un- 
believers vaguely dread and believe an immortality of the soul. But 
make the disbelief of immortality universal, then the masses will rise, 
the foundation of society will rock, the moral world crumble, life 
will be impossible. For then the good, the righteous, the honest, 
the virtuous, the unselfish, the self sacrificing, those who are the 
strength of society, will lose everything by death, and the wicked, the 
dishonest, the criminal will gain everything. 

But let us draw a veil over this horrible picture of terror, into 
which humanity would be led without the belief in immortality. 

Follow me. Here is a son, a good and dutiful boy, kneeling at 
the deathbed of his mother. Her life is fast ebbing away ; he watches 
the lovelight fade in her eyes. He rises and bends over her face. 
For the last time she gives him a kind and loving look and then a 
sigh; she has passed away. My dear friends, tell that boy: “Your 
mother is no more; all that remains is but this lifeless form; her 
soul was but vapor; it has vanished.” And then for a moment he 
will forget his loss, a fierce anger at your frivolity will boil in his 
heart and he will shout at you: “She lives. She loves. She will 
forever live and love. That glorious wealth of love in her soul will 
never die. And I know, those kind eyes will once more beam on me 
again and her soul will hover around her boy.” That is the instinct 
of nature. And that instinct is true. 

And men have been firm and unanimous in their belief of an im- 
mortality. They have honored the dust of the dead and surrounded 
the tomb with symbols of resurrection. And whence should they 
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have this idea and how could they have clung to it, were it not 
strongly confirmed in their consciousness. Everything in this world 
belies the idea of immortality; everything passes. And man stand- 
ing amid graves, standing in one great mausoleum of which the sky 
is the somber vault, dreams of immortality. Though everything 
outside of him is perishable, when he enters into his soul, he finds 
himself confronted by the clear vision of immortality. 

The immortality of the soul is thus abundantly proved. We have 
already named those that deny it. They are the same that deny the 
existence of God, the same that deny the value of virtue and holi- 
ness, the same that wish to degrade man to the level of the beast of 
the field, the same that grovel in the dust and delight in their base- 
ness. They are the enemies of humanity, that rob it of its glorious 
hopes of immortality. Where will we find the inspiration for noble 
deeds, the courage for the heroism of self sacrifice, the strength to 
resist the many temptations of this life, if we await not a crown of 
immortality. Yea, our soul is immortal; or everything is involved 
in darkness: our nature lies, our better self lies, God belies His per- 
fections, all humanity lies, society thrives by a lie and could not 
exist by the truth, the best men are the greatest fools and the 
wicked the only wise. Our souls are immortal; and _ this truth 
shows life in another, conciliatory light. Our short existence is a 
bridge of sighs stretching over a broad, deep river of misery; but 
it leads not into the dark gloom of annihilation, but into the bright, 
blissful realms of immortality. Let us so live, that we may never need 
to fear immortality and eternity. Let us judge things by this truth, 
measure the value of things according to this standard; let us not 
prize what doth not last; let us not seek what passeth away. Let 
us not flatter and foster unduly this body; but let us take care of 
our soul; for “the body shall return to the earth, whence it was 
taken ; and the spirit shall return unto God who gave it.” Amen. 
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XIII. THE SECOND PERSON: TRUE GOD. 


BY THE REV. H. G. HUGHES. 


“What think you of Christ?’—Matt. xxii, 42. 


SYNOPSIS.—I. The question. This is a question which forces itself upon 
mankind. Its importance. How much depends on the answer. 

II. The answer. Our reply is that which Jesus Christ asserted of 
Himself. Necessity for Catholics to be well instructed in this and all 
the doctrines of our Holy Religion. The times, and the necessities of 
souls demand this. Our Holy Father has called for it as the means of 
restoring all things in Christ. Helping others the duty of the layman 
as well as of the priest. 

III. The Catholic doctrine developed. The words of the Apostles 
Creed (Art. ti to vii), Christ’s own answer to the question which He 
put to the Pharisees: His reply to questioners of to-day. Early errors— 
confuted by St. John; turned to good by divine Providence—Arianism— 
its teaching. Definition of consubstantiality —the result. Meaning of 
the word; explanation of the true doctrine. 

IV. Further proof from the New Testament. (a) The incident of 
Nicodemus. Christ declares Himself the Only begotten Son of God. 
Force and signification of this expression. “Only begotten.” It is a 
figure taken from human things. Where it falls short of the Divine 
Reality. Unity and indivisibility of the divine nature. (b) Working on 
the Sabbath. “My Father worketh till now, and I work.” Meaning of 
this well understood by the Jews. Explanation. False idea of the Sab- 
bath. God works still. Christ Our Lord puts Himself on an absolute 
equality with the Father in this work. 

V. Conclusion. Christ is God. His words to St. Philip at the last 
supper. Sufficiency of His own testimony of Himself. 


I. What think you of Christ? The question. 

“What think you of Christ ?”—a question, my dear brethren, for- 
mulated nearly two thousand years ago by Him concerning whom 
it is asked; a question imperative and insistent, the tones of which 
have not ceased and will not cease to re-echo through the world; a 
question which, whether they will or whether they will not, forces 
itself upon the attention of mankind. 

It is a question all-important. How much depends upon the 
answer? Is there a Saviour from sin? Is there One who will lift 
me up when I have fallen; who will set my feet upon the Rock? Is 
there One to whom I can turn in my misery and defilement, knowing 
that He hath power to cleanse and save? Is there One to whom I can 
go in trouble and perplexity, knowing that He hath suffered too, 
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that He can sympathize, can enlighten, for in Him is all the wis- 
dom and knowledge of God? Is there a strong Helper, man 
even as I, One who was tempted, even as I, yet One who is sinless, 
to whom I can look as the perfect man, who hath conquered sin, and 
death, and hell; who being true man, my brother, flesh of my flesh 
and bone of my bone, is yet also God, the King Eternal, offering to 
me the riches of His mercy and His grace, whereby I, too, may be- 
come like to Him, and may save my soul? What hope, what conso- 
lation, what a fount of courage and joy and peace, if we can answer 
these questions with a triumphant “Yes!” Whether we can or not 
depends upon the answer to the question of the Master Himself— 
“What think you of Christ?’ 

II. The Answer. 

What do we think of Christ? We think and we say, we most 
firmly and assuredly believe that which Jesus said of Himselfi—that 
which the Holy Catholic Church, with the living voice of her con- 
tinuous tradition pronounces now, and has pronounced throughout 
the ages concerning her Lord and Master from the day when, in the 
persons of the holy apostles and disciples, she saw Him, in the days 
of her infancy, ascending to the “Right hand of the Father.” And, 
blessed be God, to those questions which I have just asked, we can 
and do reply with a glad affirmative, because, through the mercy of 
God we are able, under the guidance of that Church which Jesus 
Christ established, to answer aright the question of all questions, 
“What think you of Christ?” 

Never, perhaps, was there a time in the world’s history when 
men’s minds were fuller of anxious interrogations upon all that 
concerns human life; its origin, its meaning, its final destiny. This 
is not an age of quiet, peaceful faith; of acceptance of the teaching 
of authority. Everything is brought to the test of human reason: 
not only all theories, but the most sacred beliefs of mankind are 
cast into the crucible of inquiry. We need not fear the ultimate 
result. The truth must and will prevail. But there are sad losses 
in the meantime; the faith of many is being destroyed, and with it 
the glorious hope of the future, and the love and charity which alone 
can make this desert earth to blossom with those noble and gracious 
virtues which Christian charity—Christian love of God and of men 
for God’s sake—brings in its train. 

There is every reason then for us Catholics to rouse ourselves; 
we may not, in the circumstances of our times, lull ourselves to sleep 
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in selfish enjoyment of the truth which is ours. The times and the 
necessities of so many souls—souls, my brethren, dear to God as 
ours, redeemed like ours by the Precious Blood of Jesus—the neces- 
sities of these souls, I say, demand that every Catholic shall be an 
apostle of the truth. 

You must not leave this to your priest ; they have all the work upon 
their shoulders that they can well perform. You must share their 
work, under their leadership and guidance. You must be apostles. 
I do not say that you must throw yourselves into any and every 
question that is mooted now about religion. No, indeed; far from it. 
That would be dangerous to your souls and to your faith. You 
must leave that work to those who by their office and by their train- 
ing are fitted to do it without peril. No: the question of religion 
and of religious truth is settled for you. You possess, thank God 
for it, you possess the holy gift of faith: you are firmly established 
upon that rock ; but you can and ought, each according to his capacity 
and opportunities, to stretch out from your secure position a help- 
ing hand to those who are being carried away to destruction in the 
bewildering currents of a sea of perplexity and doubt. How are 
you to do this? First and foremost by your good and holy lives ; but 
also by a firm and intelligent grasp of the principles of our holy 
religion. Not in the spirit of skepticism or criticism, but in the 
spirit of an humble and thankful faith, you must inform yourselves 
to the best of your ability, concerning the doctrines of the Catholic 
Church, your Mother, that you may be able to give a reason for 
the faith that is in you; that being yourselves “instructed in the way 
of the Lord,” you may not only save your own souls, but help others 
on the way of salvation. Our Holy Father the Pope, who at the 
beginning of his pontificate set before him as his object “to restore 
all things in Jesus Christ,” has pointed out the paramount impor- 
tance of good and thorough instruction in the truths of religion as a 
means of gaining that great end, and has traced the evils which 
afflict society within and without the Church to ignorance of reli- 
gious truth. And on no point ought a Catholic to be better instructed 
than on the doctrine of the Church concerning Our Blessed Lord 
and Saviour ; the teachings in which she gives a complete answer to 
that ever recurring question: “What think you of Christ?’ There 
are thousands asking themselves that question, wishing that they 
could feel sure of the answer, yet feeling that they can not. It is 
for us, who have the light of faith, who have the truth about 
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Jesus Christ, it is for us to be so well grounded in the truth that we 
may bear unflinching testimony to that blessed truth in the face of 
the world, and so defeat the forces of incredulity and misbelief by the 
undaunted firmness of our own belief, and the thoroughness of our 
knowledge of those sacred doctrines which the Church delivers to us, 
as well as of the solid ground upon which is based her claim to 
teach mankind the truth of God. 

III. The Catholic Doctrine Developed. 

“What think you of Christ?” Ah, my dear brethren, a Catholic 
child can answer that question with a confidence and a completeness 
that are beyond the power of worldly science to supply to its vo- 
taries. Let us recall the words of the Apostles’ Creed—that ancient 
confession of the Christian faith. “I believe . . . in Jesus 
Christ, His only Son, Our Lord; who was conceived by the Holy 
Ghost ; born of the Virgin Mary, suffered under Pontius Pilate; was 
crucified, dead, and buried; He descended into hell; the third day 
He rose again from the dead; He ascended into heaven; sitteth at 
the right hand of God the Father Almighty; from thence He shall 
come to judge the living and the dead.” There is the answer; there, 
in simple language, is the faith of the Apostles and of the Church. 
Jesus Christ; God; the only begotten Son of the Father; Man, too; 
born of the Blessed Virgin—mother ; God-made-Man, who suffered 
and died for us; who rose again, who sits in glory, in our nature, on 
the throne of the Godhead; who is the dread Judge of all. 

But to-day we are concerned with one point only; but that point 
is the very central truth of Christianity. “What think you of 
Christ?” asked Christ Himself. “Whose Son is He?” And they say 
to Him, David’s. He saith to them: How then doth David in spirit 
call him Lord, saying: “The Lord said to my Lord, sit on my right 
hand, until I make thy enemies thy footstool?” “If David then call 
Him Lord, how is he his son? And no man was able to answer Him 
a word” (Matt. xxii, 42-46). They said the Christ should be the 
son of David; the Christ Himself who stood before them would 
have them know that He is more. And now, in our times, when 
men are giving various and conflicting replies—that He was a re- 
ligious enthusiast ; that He was the greatest and best of men; that in 
Him human nature reached its highest development; that in his 
quiet childhood the spirit of the old prophets entered into Him; 
that the Messianic hopes of His race took so strong a hold upon 
Him that He came first to desire and then to see their fulfilment in 
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His own person. To these and all such solutions of the great ques- 
tion He Himself, through His own recorded words in Holy Scrip- 
ture, through the voice of His Church, through her marvelous his- 
tory and accomplishments, by the lives of His followers and imi- 
tators, the saints; by the very power of His religion over the hearts 
and minds of men, yes, and for those who have come to Him, by the 
spiritual experience of His mercy and His love—by these and other 
means Jesus Himself replies to the question: “If I am but what you 
say and no more, how do all these facts proclaim me God and Lord?” 
Yes, dear brethren, Jesus Christ is God; the Word of the Father ; 
of one and the same nature or substance with Him; worthy, there- 
fore, of the same worship and adoration and praise. 

In the early ages of the Church—indeed from the very beginning 
of her history, the enemy of mankind raised up false teachers, who 
would have deprived our blessed Lord of the homage due to His 
Divinity. A remote tradition tells us that the apostle St. John wrote 
his Gospel for the express purpose of refuting certain heretics who 
denied that Christ was God. And he proclaimed the truth in those 
majestic words with which the fourth Gospel opens: 

“In the beginning was the Word, and the Word was with God, 
and the Word was God. The same was in the beginning with God.” 
“In the beginning with God,” from all eternity, that is, He was with 
God and He was God. He is the almighty Creator of heaven and 
earth. “All things were made by him: and without him was made 
nothing that was made.” And that eternal Word is none other 
than Jesus Christ: Jesus Christ, that is to say, is God-made-Man. 
The Second Person of the adorable Trinity become incarnate, hav- 
ing now two natures, the divine nature, which is His from all 
eternity; the human nature, which He took from His blessed 
Mother and made His own; for “the Word was made flesh, and 
dwelt among us (and we saw his glory, the glory as it were of the 
only begotten of the Father) full of grace and truth” (John i, 14). 

God’s providence has turned to good the errors and unbelief of 
men. The great Arian heresy of the fourth century forced the Church 
to express, in terms of great precision, such as should allow of no 
escape from the truth by any subtilty of argument, the faith  de- 
livered to the saints, and held and taught by her from the beginning. 
To this end did the Church introduce into the Creed, which to this 
day we recite or sing in the Holy Mass, a word which for all times 
secures her doctrine against all misconception and all elusiveness of 
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error. Jesus Christ, she proclaims, is consubstantial with the Father. 
The Arians were willing to exalt Christ high above all other crea- 
tures, but they denied His Godhead. They asserted that the Word 
was a creature, though the highest of creatures; made before all 
worlds, most perfect and closest to God of all created beings ; worthy 
indeed, by His excellence, of the title “Son of God,” nay, even to be 
called divine by reason of a certain mysterious participation of 
divinity conferred upon Him. Further, some of the Arian body 
were willing to go still further, and to say that the Word of God, 
Jesus Christ, possessed a nature exactly similar to the nature of 
God the Father. And we must keep in mind that they said this of 
the nature of the Word of God as He was before the Incarnation. 
To all these subtilties the Church had but one answer: “In the 
beginning was the Word, and the Word was with God, and the 
Word was God ;” and this doctrine of St. John she caused to be en- 
shrined in that word “consubstantial.” Not the highest of creatures, 
not possessing a participation of divinity conferred upon Him; not 
even of a nature similar in all respects to that of the Father—no— 
none of these statements would satisfy the Church; none of them 
would she nor could she admit of as reconcilable with the Holy Scrip- 
tures of which she and she alone is the authorized interpreter, or 
as consonant with her divinely guided teaching from apostolic times. 
No! The Word is consubstantial with the Father. What does that 
mean? It means, dear brethren, that there is but ONE divine nature, 
and that this one single divine nature is equally possessed of Father, 
Son and Holy Ghost; not divided or shared out among the Three, 
but wholly and entirely possessed by each one; so that the Father is 
all that is God; the Son is all that is God, and the Holy Ghost is all 
that is God. That divine nature, that Godhead, then, which Jesus 
Christ Our Lord has is the very same identical and single divine 
nature or Godhead as that of the Father. In other words, there is 
one God, and the Father is that God; the Son also is that God, and 
the Holy Ghost is that God. Three Persons, but one God. 

“Glory be to the Father, through the Son, and in the Holy Ghost” 
so Arius taught his followers to sing; “Glory be to the Father and 
to the Son and to the Holy Ghost” is the song, at once an aspira- 
tion of praise and a confession of the true faith, which the Holy 
Catholic Church puts into our mouth. 

And, dear brethren, He, that gracious One, on whom all our 
hopes ate stayed: He our Saviour; He who knelt in agony and 
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hung upon the Cross; He who lives in heaven now to make inter- 
cession for us—He is that Son of God, God Himself, consubstantial 
with the Father, one with the Father and the Holy Ghost, who with 
Him are one God in Three Persons. “What think you of Christ?” 
He is the God of heaven and earth, made man for us and for our 
salvation. 

“Who is Jesus Christ ?” we ask our children in the simple words of 
our Catechism. “Jesus Christ is God the Son made man for us,” 
they reply. “Is Jesus Christ truly God?” “Jesus Christ is truly 
God.” “Why is Jesus Christ truly God?” “Because he has one 
and the same nature with the Father.” 

IV. Other Proofs from the New Testament. 

But now let us gather from the New Testament some of the many 
proofs that confirm our faith in the Divinity of Our Lord Jesus 
Christ. I have quoted to you already the words in which St. John 
sets forth, in no uncertain tone, the central truth of Christianity ; 
and the words in which our blessed Lord Himself put the Phari- 
sees to silence, so that “no man durst ask Him any more questions.” 
St. John, in the third chapter of his Gospel, sets before us a pathetic 
account of a ruler in Israel, who, struck by the miracles of Jesus, 
came secretly by night to interrogate Him. “There was a man of 
the Pharisees,” we read, “ Nicodemus by name, a ruler of the Jews. 
This man came to Jesus by night, and said to him: Rabbi, we know 
that thou art come a teacher from God: for no man can do these 
signs which thou doest unless God be with him.” Then our blessed 
Lord spoke to him of the new birth, the birth of Baptism, “of 
water and the Holy Ghost,” concluding His discourse in these words: 
“As Moses lifted up the serpent in the desert, so must the Son of 
man be lifted up: that whosoever believeth in him may not perish, 
but have life everlasting. For God so loved the world, as to give 
his only begotten Son; that whosoever believeth in him may not 
perish, but have everlasting life. . . . He that believeth in him 
is not judged. But he that doth not believe, is already judged: 
because he believeth not in the name of the only begotten Son of 
God.” I have chosen this text out of many for the reason that in 
it Our Lord insists upon that fact which the Church proclaims in 
her use of the word “consubstantial.” Jesus declares Himself to 
be the “Only-begotten” Son of the Father. He, Our Lord says, 
who believes this will not be judged—that is, will not be judged 
with the judgment of condemnation; he that pertinaciously and wil- 
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fully refuses to believe this fact is already judged; already con- 
demned in that, by his unbelief, and so long as he remains in his 
unbelief, he withdraws himself from the way of salvation. 

What, then, is the force and significance of the expression twice 
used here by Jesus Christ concerning Himself? The Only-begotten 
Son of the Father? Even God Himself, dear brethren, speaking to 
men, must make use of human language; must present divine truths 
to us under figures of things which we understand. Calling Himself 
the Only-begotten of the Father, He teaches us that He, and He 
alone, stands in a similar relation to His heavenly Father as an only 
child does to an earthly father. And what is that relation? A son 
is begotten by his father; the father communicates to his child his 
own nature—human nature, that is. I and you are human beings 
because our parents were human beings, and communicated to us 
the same nature that they themselves possessed. So, then, when 
Jesus Christ tells us that He is the Only-begotten Son of God, He 
tells us that He possesses the same nature as His Father. Human 
nature, indeed, is multiplied in many individuals of the species; and 
it is here that the figure used by Our Lord falls short of the divine 
reality, as all human language must necessarily fall short of things 
divine. But reason comes to our aid, and we are able, in the light 
of faith and by the aid of other revealed doctrines, to see where the 
figure fails. The divine nature, we know, is one and single— 
though belonging equally to Father, Son and Holy Ghost. It is not 
multiplied. So, then, for Jesus Christ to say that He is the Only- 
begotten of the Father is equivalent to asserting that He is very 
God, that He is of the same, one, identical substance or nature as 
His Father; and this, indeed, is the truth which He teaches us in 
His words to Nicodemus. 

Turn to the fifth chapter of this same Gospel of St. John. It is the 
Sabbath day. Our blessed Lord has just healed a paralytic. “There- 
fore did the Jews persecute Jesus, because he did these things on 
the Sabbath. But Jesus answered them: My Father worketh until 
now, and I work. Hereupon, therefore, the Jews sought the more 
to kill him, because he did not only break the Sabbath, but also 
said God was his Father, making himself equal to God” (John 
v. 16, 18). 

The Jews, dear brethren, showed by their action that they under- 
stood the significance of these words better than many a Christian 
of to-day who perhaps reads them in but a cursory manner. In 
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truth, they contain a definite statement by Our Lord of His perfect 
equality with the Father. The Jewish people had formed a false 
idea of the Sabbath, leading them to an absurdly rigorous code of 
laws concerning what was lawful to do on the Sabbath day. Mis- 
understanding the statement of Holy Scripture that God rested on 
the seventh day from the work of creation, they lost sight of the 
truth that nevertheless God is always acting, preserving, sustaining 
His creation, so that, as St. Paul tells us, “in him we live, and move, 
and are.” Our Lord would recall to their minds that God is ever 
working in His creation; that nothing could exist without the active 
concurrence of Him who “upholds all things by the word of his 
power” (Heb. i, 3); that in all physical laws, as well as in all the 
movements of the spirit, God is acting, preserving, upholding, mov- 
ing His creation. And in this continual action of God He associates 
Himself on a perfect equality with His Father ; and from the fact of 
God’s continual activity justifies His own action. God did not cease 
to act on the seventh day: I cease not to act. “My Father worketh 
till now, and I work” (John v, 17). The Jews understood Him. 
To their mind, who heard Him speak, He claimed divinity and 
nothing less. Our Lord, far from receding from His claim, goes on 
in the following verses to emphasize it. Time will not allow me 
to quote the whole passage, but the conclusion must not be passed 
over: “He who honoreth not the Son, honoreth not the Father 
who sent Him.” 

V. Conclusion. 

Yes, dear brethren, Jesus Christ is God. This is the doctrine 
taught concerning the coming Messias by the prophets of old time; 
this is His own testimony of Himself. At the last supper, Philip said 
to Him: “Show to us the Father.” “Have I been so long a time 
with you; and have you not known me?” Here Our Lord implies 
that they ought to have known; that He had already told them with 
sufficient plainness. “Philip,” He continues, “he that seeth me seeth 
the Father also. How sayest thou, show us the Father? Do you not 
believe that I am in the Father and the Father in me?” 

The testimony of His enemies shows that He made this claim. 
Miracles and the fulfilment of prophecy establish its truth. The 
Church from the beginning has taught it; yes, and the work of 
Jesus in the world to-day, the work of His Church, the lives of His 
saints attest the power of her name and prove that He is divine. 

An objector might say—you are proving the divinity of Jesus 
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chiefly from what He said of Himself. Yes, in part that is true. 
Like Himself, we appeal also to His works; but, granting the ob- 
jection we may ask, and with confidence ask: Is He not to be 
trusted? The greatest enemies of the doctrine of His divinity have 
freely acknowledged that His character is simply perfect. “We 
often ask ourselves,” says a modern Catholic writer (Pére Rose, O.P. 
Studies on the Gospels. Intro. p. xvi), how men . . . can pos- 
sibly fail to understand how they destroy (Jesus) when they suspect 
His sincerity, representing Him as a visionary, the victim of the 
most monstrous illusions.” And again: “How can these critics not 
see that the more they exalt the man in Jesus Christ the more they 
strengthen the testimony He gave of Himself touching His celestial 
origin, His divine sonship”? (ib.) 

Yes, indeed. By the confession of all, the life of Jesus was a 
perfect life: there is no flaw to be found in it. He said that He was 
God; and we believe Him. And if that is not enough to satisfy an 
honest mind we may say to such what He Himself said to his slow- 
minded disciple: “Believe you not that I am in the Father, and the 
Father in Me? Otherwise believe for the very works’ sake” (John 
xiv, II, 12). 
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SOME HINTS ON PREACHING. 
FROM THE FRENCH OF G. DE PASCAL. 
BY THE REV. BERTRAND L. CONWAY, C.S.P. 
(Continued. ) 


The old-fashioned missionary with “the pose of a Hercules and 
the voice of a Stentor,” and the affected preacher who worked upon 
the sympathies and feelings of his women hearers are fast dying out 
to make way for a simple and natural preaching of the word of God; 
—and in this case, the natural is the supernatural of the Gospel— 
simple truth and life. 

But the great problem is how to accommodate this Gospel, not 
to the literary tastes, but to the weaknesses, needs and temperaments 
of your various hearers; and even with the best will in the world, 
one is often at a loss. The Lenten preacher, or the missionary who 
comes and goes, can not in a few sermons, give a complete course in 
moral or dogma. He is bound to make a choice of subjects, and it is 
precisely this choice which causes worry to many an ardent apostle of 
the word of God. 

In the first place we must take for granted a pretty general state of 
religious ignorance, and for that reason it is good to explain often 
the chief dogmas of the faith. We should give our preference to 
those doctrines which are least understood by the people. “For four 
years,” says Father Le Jeune, “wherever I preached an Advent or a 
Lenten course I repeated after my sermon the principal mysteries of 
faith, viz.: the Trinity, the Incarnation, the Passion, Death, Resur- 
rection and Ascension of our Saviour, besides the essential truths re- 
garding Baptism, Penance and the Eucharist.” And he adds with 
charming naiveté: “They always took it in good part, even in large 
cities like Paris.” I do not know whether a congregation in a small 
city even would enjoy to-day hearing this summary of the Catechism 
after each discourse. But even if we do not follow absolutely the 
example of the celebrated blind missionary, we can, at least, learn 
from him the great importance of frequently discussing the principal 
dogmas of our faith. 
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We are too often apt to forget that we are not preaching our own 
views, but that we are fulfilling a divine commission; again that the 
grace of God ever works in the souls of our hearers. 

Be fully convinced of the fact that the men of our day—more 
perhaps than at any other period of the world’s history—are worried 
and troubled souls, thirsting for the truth. As one of the most illus- 
trious preachers of the last century, Mgr. Gay, put it: “More than 
ever are the men of our day won by the beauty and conquered by the 
goodness which is God, Christ Jesus.” And again, speaking of his 
chief mystical work: “Suppose that the worldly, the unreflecting 
and the unbelievers deign to read this book, do you think it will be 
time wasted? I do not think so myself. There are many hearts 
seduced by vice, because they do not know the beauty of virtue, there 
are many men who remain in the darkness of error simply because 
the rays of truth have never flashed upon their minds. The answer 
to their objections and the solution of their difficulties are often 
found in the simple teachings of Christianity, that wonderful har- 
mony of the divine and the human! A great illumining comes from 
the sanctuary, not merely enlightening those inside the temple of 
God, but spreading its brightness everywhere outside it! Our faith 
in the power of Catholic truth is boundless ; and what Catholic must 
be taught that it is God’s will that all should know this truth? The 
great wonder is that after so many centuries of the Church’s universal 
teaching, Christianity should be so little known in the world.” 

Yes, be well convinced that a simple, calm and convincing exposi- 
tion of the doctrines and works of our Saviour, of all His Gospel 
will win and not repel these many souls who are wearied to death 
with the problems that beset them. As Mgr. d’Hulst well said: 
“How many times have we heard scientists who had lost their faith 
without having found rest for their souls in their studies express 
their disappointment at a sermon. They had gone to a Catholic 
Church in anguish of spirit to find peace for their troubled minds, 
and lo! they found themselves bored by an orator, who instead of 
preaching the Gospel their souls craved, was making a vain parade 
of his superficial knowledge of profane science. “We know these 
things better than you, said these men; we know them, but they do 
not satisfy our longing. Tell us what we do not know, preach to us 
the revelation that you say is from God.’ ” 

If the Christian teaching is from God, if it is Catholic, it must be 
adapted to every age. The important thing is preach it in all its 
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purity and integrity; to adapt it to the varying needs of different 
audiences is comparatively easy, if the sacred orator is a man of 
tact and common sense. 

To speak of the doctrines of Jesus Christ, and the supernatural 
life, and the grandeur of the supernatural order ;—its basis, its pur- 
pose, its privileges and its obligations; to explain the marvelous 
economy of our religion, and to show how it divinely satisfies all 
the needs and aspirations of the human soul ; to draw from the Gospel 
the living waters of eternal life; to explain the precepts of the moral 
law and their relation with doctrine; to make our every word center 
in the word made flesh, Christ Jesus, who lives in the Gospel history, 
who ‘speaks to the world to-day through his Church, who gives 
Himself to men through the Sacraments, especially the Eucharist, and 
who perpetually exercises the office of Redeemer, Saviour, and 
Sanctifier of poor humanity—this is the true ministry of the sacred 
orator, whether he is the greatest apostle or the humblest missionary. 

A few years ago, the Sacred Congregation of Bishops and Regu- 
lars, by the special command of Leo XIII, addressed a letter to all 
the Italian bishops, insisting on their carrying out the traditional 
laws of the Church with regard to preaching the word of God. This 
instruction quotes the following words of Pius IX: “Let the sacred 
orator teach, not his own doctrine, but that of Jesus crucified, an- 
nouncing clearly and openly the holy dogmas and precepts of our 
religion, according to the teaching of the Church, and the Fathers ; 
let his language be dignified and serious; let him carefully explain 
the Christian’s various duties, denouncing sin, and inciting to piety ; 
so that strengthened by the word of God, his hearers may shun all 
vice, practice every virtue, and thereby attain eternal happiness.” 
These are good words to remember, no matter where we exercise our 
apostolate of preaching, no matter what form our instruction takes. 
After having declared what one ought to preach, and having rebuked 
those who “seek their own interest and not the glory of Jesus 
Christ,” the instruction treats of the manner of preaching. 


II. How Ought We Preach? 


As I said before, I have no desire to write a treatise on sacred elo- 
quence, so that I leave to the ex professo teachers of oratory the 
work of laying down the laws of rhetoric. My object is to call the 
reader’s attention rather to the psychological side of the subject. 
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I have already insisted on the great importance of the regular 
Sunday sermons in the parish church. If we are really desirous of 
having all our people profit by this best method of instruction, we 
must first give these sermons at an hour that will suit the majority 
of our people, and, second, we must not bore them by long sermons. 

It is a well known fact that even fairly good Christians who prac- 
tice their religious duties regularly, are often very anxious to escape 
hearing sermons. They generally go to a low Mass every Sunday, 
and thus pass their whole lives without ever having listened to their 
pastor’s preaching. Of course in many dioceses the bishops have 
met this abuse by ordering their priests to preach a short fifteen- 
minute sermon at every Mass. This is comparatively easy in large 
city parishes, in which a number of priests may preach in turn. 
But in a country parish a priest is often obliged to say two Masses in 
two different places miles apart, or two Masses in his own church. 
Now some priests are physically unable to preach twice under such 
conditions, especially if we take into account the other Sunday work 
of teaching Catechism, hearing confessions and the like. The best 
way for them, in my opinion, to fulfil their obligation is to have an 
evening service of hymns, prayers, rosary, sermon and benediction 
of the Blessed Sacrament—the whole lasting not more than forty 
minutes. If a pastor is at all zealous, and by careful preparation 
makes these talks attractive and interesting, he will in a short time 
bring the most careless ones to hear the word of God. 

Another important rule for the priest who has to preach to his 
people every Sunday is: Be brief. I have always been struck by the 
brevity of the homilies of St. John Chrysostom, and the sermons of 
St. Augustine; they certainly were never longer than twenty or 
thirty minutes. I know that the sermons of the seventeenth century 
preachers like Bossuet and Bourdaloue especially were very long. 
But we must remember that they preached before very select audi- 
ences. Besides, the men of those days were far differently consti- 
tuted from the men of the twentieth century. We are nervous, im- 
pressionable mortals, always in a hurry, and hardly deigning to 
give a few moments to each of the many problems that crowd upon 
us for solution. Our forefathers were more calm, less apt to be 
carried away by the whirlwind of events, less saturated with the lit- 
erature of the day; they were not cursed by the modern epidemic of 
pamphlets, journals, and conferences on every possible theme ; their 
minds, if not as active and as spontaneous as ours were surely more 
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thoughtful and despite their many sins and debaucheries, they were 
more alive to the serious problems of religious truth and living. 

The people of our day will not go wild as in times past over these 
long sermons of Bourdaloue, which are practically whole treatises of 
theology. They will tolerate long sermons on special occasions, as 
for instance, the celebrated conferences of Notre Dame; but as a 
general rule, they demand a short sermon, that will give good solid 
instruction in a very short time. Alas! how many pulpit orators 
spend a very long time in saying practically nothing, so that the 
value of their discourse is in inverse ratio to its length. How 
can a priest hope as a general thing to interest a man who has as- 
sisted at high Mass for an hour, if he preach to the poor unfortu- 
nates for another hour? An experience of over thirty years has 
proved to me that the people of our day demand short sermons. 

Do not for a moment imagine that a short sermon does not require 
long and careful preparation. On the contrary, if a priest desires 
to give his people solid instruction on some dogma of the faith, he 
must, if he confine himself to twenty or thirty minutes, be perfect 
master of his subject. If he is anxious to say a great deal in a 
short time, and not to give the people the impression that he is a vain 
and empty-headed elocutionist, he must labor long and hard, so as to 
perfectly assimilate the truth he is to preach. Short sermons are 
the declared enemy of idleness, routine, and the stupid folly of 
improvising in the pulpit. 

If a pastor wish to hold his people, he must be simple as well as 
brief in his sermon. From this point of view the people of to-day 
are much better than their fathers. They tell a good story of the cel- 
ebrated preacher Massillon. He was preaching a Lenten course in a 
little city of the south of France, and in his sermons avoided care- 
fully the affected ways of the pulpit orators of the day, especially 
their Latin and Greek quotations, and their indiscriminate citing of 
philosophies, savants, and profane authors. The church wardens, 
who marveled at this new manner of preaching, came in a body to 
him to remonstrate respectfully but firmly, because they thought they 
were being deprived of their due amount of Latin quotations. The 
story adds—we will not vouch for its truth—that the young orator 
ironically replied that he would fully meet all their requirements 
in his Easter sermon, and astonish them with his great erudition. 

One can not be simple without being clear. How stupid for a 
sacred orator to speak always in the language of the schools, and 
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hide the word of God under a cloud of technical formulas, and ab- 
stract ideas which his people can not understand. The stupid ones 
will say: What a learned man our pastor is! but the intelligent 
ones will be disgusted, and the good souls indignant at this travesty 
of preaching. 

One ought to speak so that all can understand. The most sublime 
truths of Christianity should be discussed in so simple a way that 
the most ignorant souls in the parish can follow what is being said. 
The gospels are on this point our great model. 

The Instruction of the Congregation of Bishops and Regulars re- 
ferred to above rebukes “those preachers of the Gospel who instead 
of speaking with the clearness and simplicity of the Gospels, discuss a 
number of obscure and abstract subjects far above the average intel- 
ligence of their people, so that the complaint is justly made: ‘the 
children demanded bread, and there was no one to give it them.’ ” 
The result is that their preaching has a certain theatrical stamp, and 
is devoid of seriousness, and supernatural efficacy. The people, and 
often the priests, too, lose all taste for the word of God, the good 
souls are scandalized, and the wicked receive little or no profit. 
Many of course will rush in crowds to hear the orator who uses the 
high-sounding words of progress, country, modern science and the 
like, but after having vigorously applauded the orator “who knows 
how to talk,” they will leave the church just as they entered it. 
“They admire the speaker, but they are not converted by his words.” 
(St. Augustine, on St. Matt. xix, 25). 

The great fault of the modern pulpit orator is that he is not 
natural. It is almost impossible to define what naturalness is, 
although we all recognize it at once in a speaker. We often hear it 
said: “The lawyer is natural when he pleads his case, the politician is 
natural when he speaks on the public platform for his constituents, 
why then does the priest cease being natural when he mounts the 
pulpit?” 

Of course we must admit that it is easier to be natural while dis- 
cussing a practical question, or an ordinary matter of every-day life, 
than while speaking to the people on the sublime doctrines of reli- 
gion. Besides, granted that there are bombastic, pompous, solemn 
preachers of the Gospel, we all know that many lawyers and deputies 
have a ridiculous delivery. However, it is only too true, whether due 
to a false tradition or the character of the place from which they 
speak, that many sacred orators are far from being natural in the 
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pulpit. It is very easy to tell young priests in the beginning of their 
ministry to adopt the ordinary tone of conversation. But nothing is 
more difficult to acquire. More stress should be laid upon this im- 
portant factor in effective preaching in our seminaries, where often 
the true speaking voice is practically unknown. Pére Monsabre thus 
describes it as “the natural tone of an animated, easy, far-reaching 
conversation, in which you strive, despite the large space you have to 
fill, to observe all the rules of phrasing, modulation and accent. Do 
not confound it, I beg of you, with that plaintive sing-song which 
rises and falls within the compass of two or three notes, the voice 
being raised slightly in the middle of every sentence, and allowed to 
fall with a sort of whine at the end. This deplorable delivery has 
been too long regarded as the special characteristic of the pulpit 
orator.” 

If a priest speak simply, clearly and naturally, if he speak with 
profound conviction of the truth he utters, his words will never fail 
of their effect. He must enter into the very soul of his hearers, and 
make them full of his spirit. “And yet, how many priests preach as 
if they were speaking to a sort of vague and vapory personage, 
floating somewhere near the roof of the church! His hearers are 
below him; but he seems afraid of coming too near them.” 

Nothing can take the place of the direct relation between the 
speaker and the people he hopes to instruct and move. By speaking 
in the air, or by reciting just as a school-boy does his lesson, we will 
never succeed in our ministry of preaching. We must become one 
with our hearers ; we must attract them, and make them hang on our 
every word; we must take these cold and indifferent souls and make 
them burn with the fire within us, so that they think our thoughts 
and live for the moment our very life. This is really the great 
triumph of the sacred orator, that he becomes united with his audi- 
ence and carries them with him by the very torrent of his words. 
Without this, a priest may be a beautiful talker, an elegant, bright 
and pleasant speaker ; but he will never be an apostle, or a conqueror 
of souls. 

But above all a priest should never forget that to win souls, he 
must have a loving soul himself, and prove by his life that he loves 
his people. Some one has declared that the great secret of eloquence 
“was to put a thought into words, and to put into the words a soul 
that feels deeply.” Let others spend their time in writing literary 
talks to charm an audience of idlers or curious dilettantes, while we 
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remember the beautiful words of Lacordaire : “Eloquence is the word 
of man which makes a soul on fire.” Whoever has a holy passion for 
truth and a great zeal for souls, will always be eloquent despite all 
the faults he may naturally possess. 

In conclusion, I would say that I have wished simply to give to 
others the benefit of my long experience in the ministry of preaching. 
There is a legitimate progress in all things human, for progress is 
the preaching of the word of God in the sense of abandoning the 
nothing else but the continuity of life; so let there be progress in 
faults of other generations or our own. Non nova sed nove. Let 
the words of the eternal Gospel come from our lips with a young 
and vigorous utterance, that will carry conviction to the heart of the 
age in which we live. 
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RETREAT FOR CHILDREN PREPARING FOR FIRST 
COMMUNION. 


BY THE REV. P. A. HALPIN. 


VII. THANKSGIVING AND RENEWAL OF Vows. 


I have brought you together, my dear children, this afternoon for 
more than one reason. I wish in the first place to let you know how 
edified all the priests and the people were this morning to see how 
every one of you seemed to feel how important a thing it was to be 
admitted to first Communion. Everybody in the church I am sure 
was impressed by your silence and your modesty and your reverence. 
Your parents were made very glad and no doubt they expect that in 
all your dealings with them you are going to prove that your little 
retreat and, above all, the grace of the Sacrament are going to 
make you better children in every way, more obedient at home, more 
industrious in school, more respectful to all your superiors and more 
gentle and kind toward all those with whom you play and work. 

Yes, children, this Sacrament must produce really remarkable 
changes in all you do and in all you think and speak. The great day 
has come and is fast passing away, but the memory of it must never 
die. Think of the number of children the world over who have not 
had, and who never will have the privilege which was yours this 
morning. How grateful you ought to be and how prompt you should 
be in making clear your gratitude. If I left out anything that it was 
my duty to tell you it may have been the subject of thanksgiving 
after Communion. 

Of course, of yourselves, without any hint on my part you would 
naturally think that the first thing it became you to do, was to give 
heartfelt thanks for the priceless blessing bestowed on you in being 
allowed to become so closely united to Christ as you became this 
morning. Sometimes when you obtain what you ask in your prayers, 
you forget to thank the Lord for His goodness. This may be a 
reason why when you ask a second time, for something else, you 
are not so successful. You should never allow a day to pass without 
lifting up your hearts to God in thanksgiving for all His blessings. 
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This act ought to be performed in your daily prayers and chiefly 
in those you say in the evening. 

On a Communion day it is only right for you to thank Him more 
than once, indeed very often. To do this it is not necessary to go to 
church. You can pray everywhere. Nor need you use any set form 
of words. Just tell Him with reverence that you thank Him. Holy 
men and women keep thanking Christ frequently during the time 
that passes between one Communion and another. They understand 
that it is impossible to be thankful enough for the special favor of 
even a single Communion. The prayer of thanksgiving was a favor- 
ite one with the saints. Their hearts were uttering thanks almost 
constantly. They thanked Him for everything. Some of them gave 
thanks for gifts which others than themselves received. It is said 
of St. Theresa that if she saw a little bird drinking from a fountain 
she thanked God for the pleasure the bird enjoyed because it was 
not in its power to do it for itself. You may be sure that such an 
action was most agreeable to heaven. 

Suppose that some of you on account of the excitement of this 
great day forgot this duty of thanksgiving. Them I tell that it is 
not too late yet and I say to all of you that your last thought to-night 
when you reflect upon the mercies of to-day ought to be a thought 
of gratitude. Thanksgiving after Communion must never be neg- 
lected. I am afraid that there are many people who return to their 
places in church from the altar and are so full of distractions that 
they do not say one word of thanks. Some will rush out after Mass 
is over and go among their friends, to their homes or to their work, 
and will not give a single thought to the fact that they had received 
such a remarkable blessing. Besides, think what a rich moment that 
must be in which you have Jesus Christ in your possession. What 
can He not do for you? It is the moment in which you may beg of 
Him everything you stand in need of. For a brief space you have 
Him all to yourselves, just as really as the blessed mother had Him 
when she held Him in her arms in the days of His infancy. You 
may readily see that if you do not make the proper use of the precious 
minutes during which He is with you, you will let Him depart 
without reaping those wonderful graces which He comes to bestow 
upon you. 

If you are careful about two things, that is about your preparation 
ior, and your prayer after, Communion, you will grow stronger and 
stronger against temptation, you will hate sin more and more, and 
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there will come to you a great love for the Blessed Sacrament and 
a desire to approach it as often as possible. There is spiritual Com- 
munion which can be made everywhere and at all times. The sick 
and those who are away from the opportunity of receiving often 
should learn to communicate in this spiritual manner. You may 
make it every time you go to Mass, every time you enter a church. 
The method is very simple. You must be in the state of grace— 
this is the first condition. All you have then to do is to make an act 
of contrition and then express a sincere desire to receive. You 
may picture yourselves as kneeling in presence of the priest who 
places the Blessed Sacrament on your tongue—you can imagine your- 
selves taking it from his hands and then a short prayer of thanksgiv- 
ing and of petition. This as I told you is a frequent practice among 
the saints which goes to prove that it must be of great help to holy 
souls and to those souls who are trying to become holy. 

Of spiritual Communion the Catechism of the Council of Trent 
speaks in these words: After mentioning sacramental Communion— 
that is Communion as it was given to you this morning—the Cate- 
chism remarks: “Others are said to receive the Holy Eucharist in 
spirit only; they are those who, inflamed with a lively ‘faith that 
worketh by charity,’ partake in desire of this heavenly food from 
which they receive if not the entire at least very considerable fruit.” 
If I were to give you a definition of spiritual Communion I would 
call it a Communion of desire. 

As a general thing Holy Communion is given at Mass which 
brings me to ask you what is the difference between the Sacrament 
and the Mass. Your little book answers. You have been already 
told what the Sacrament of Eucharist is. The Mass is not the Sac- 
rament only. It is more, for during the Mass the priest performs 
that stupendous act which changes the substance of the bread and 
wine into the body and blood of Christ. The priest besides receives 
Communion at every Mass which he celebrates, but the Mass is 
offered up by him as a sacrifice which is the same sacrifice as that 
of the Cross. 

A sacrifice, as you learned, is the offering and the consuming of 
something offered to God. The sacrifice of the Mass is the offer- 
ing up of the body and blood of Christ by a priest to God alone, and 
the consuming it to acknowledge that He is the Creator and Lord 
of all and everything. The Mass, therefore, honors and glorifies 
God, it thanks Him for all the graces bestowed on the whole world; 
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it satisfies God’s justice for the sins of men and it obtains all bless- 
ings. I mention this in order that you may increase your attention 
and reverence during the holy sacrifice so that when at any Mass 
you are going to Communion your preparation will be more fitting 
and your devotion greater. I want you also, when ever you think of 
Mass to think of Communion, and whenever you think of Com- 
munion to think of Mass. 

When I began this instruction I told you that I called you together 
this afternoon of the day of your first Communion for more than 
one reason. Some of those reasons you already know. There is 
another. We are going to finish this beautiful day, as far as you 
and I are concerned—we are going to crown everything by a re- 
newal of the vows we made in Baptism. Why this renewal to-day? 
Because to-day you have become one with Jesus Christ, you have 
been in a very special manner united to Him, you have, so to speak, 
declared before the whole world, that forever hereafter you are 
going to be on His side in the fight which He eternally wages 
against the world, the flesh and the devil. Hence you repeat the 
promises made when you were baptized. The day of your baptism 
you were not capable of making those promises yourselves so your 
Godparents made them for you. The Church accepted those prom- 
ises just as if they had been uttered by yourselves and as a conse- 
quence you gained the great grace of the Sacrament, but it was with 
the understanding that when you were able to reason about things 
you were, in some way or other, to repeat the vows then made ix 
your name. 

There are many beautiful prayers used by the Church at Baptism 
and the whole ceremony ought to be read by you. While it shows 
you the grandeur of the Sacrament and its wonderful effects it will 
make clear to you what the gift of faith received at the font did, 
has been doing, can and will do for the faithful child of the Church. 
What do you seek of me, asks the Church of the infant about to 
be washed in the saving waters of Baptism. The answer is: faith 
which brings to life everlasting. The Church tells how through 
faith life everlasting is reached. She says: If therefore thou wilt 
enter into life, keep the commandments and love the Lord thy God 
with all thy heart, and thy neighbor as thyself. Then the evil spirit 
is banished and the sign of the Cross is formed on the forehead and 
heart of the child. The priest then touches the ears and nostrils of 
the infant. The Sacrament will be given in a short second, but 
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beforehand the child must make the solemn promises which if kept 
after Baptism will secure for him life eternal. 

Here are the promises which were made in your name then, but 
which you yourselves are at the end of this instruction going to make 
for yourself. First promise: “I do renounce Satan.” Second prom- 
ise: “I do renounce all the works of Satan.” Third promise: “I 
do renounce all the pomps of Satan.” After these promises the 
priest anoints the infant, and when the sponsors make for the child 
a profession of faith, the Baptism in the name of the Father and of 
the Son and of the Holy Ghost is given. Then follows the anointing 
by the holy chrism, the white garment and the candle are received, 
and the newly baptized one is bid to go in peace. 

We must try to understand those promises before we commit our- 
selves to them. What do you mean when you say, and what will you 
mean when you repeat after me: I do renounce Satan? You mean 
that you will have nothing to do with Satan, that you will scorn all 
his temptations, that you will think none of his thoughts, say none of 
his words, do none of his deeds, that you will hold him and every- 
thing that belongs to him in hatred forever, that you will have only 
one master whom you will follow in all ways, whom you will obey 
in all things, whom you will live for, whom you would gladly 
die for, and that Master is the Lord Jesus Christ who came to you 
to-day in Holy Communion. You are going to have no leader but 
Christ whom you will love more than any one, more than anything 
on earth. 

What is the meaning of the second promise? It is almost a repeti- 
tion of the first. “I do renounce all his works.” Now the chief 
work of Satan is sin, his own sin of rebellion against God, and the 
sins he has made God’s creatures commit since. Among his works 
are all the impurities of life, all the pride of life, all the wrong desires 
of the flesh, all the idolatries, all the heresies, all the false religions, 
all the books and papers that utter blasphemies against Christ and 
the Church. These you all hold in contempt now and forever. 

The last vow is: “I do renounce all his pomps.” The pomps of 
the devil are all the means he makes use of to make whatever he 
teaches appear grand in the eyes of men. The Jews and the Pagans 
had to renounce his pomps when they became Christians and so 
did Christ when the devil showed Him all the kingdoms of the earth. 
So in this third promise you reject, you hate, anything that the devil 
may present in order to draw you away from Christ. 
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This renewal will be the final act of this grand first Communion 
day of yours. By this renewal you lift up the flag of Christ under 
which you purpose to live and die. On the folds of that banner are 
written your three baptismal vows, that is, your triple and absolute 
and eternal renunciation of Satan. Keep under that standard and 
you will be always on the winning side. Keep under it and I promise 
you without any hesitation, that one prayer made for you in Bap- 
tism will be heard. I will say it over you now and it holds the 
strongest wish of my heart for you: “Receive this white flag, which 
may ye carry without stain before the judgment seat of Our Lord 
Jesus Christ, that thou mayest have life everlasting. Amen.” 
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THE RELATION OF THE PASTOR OR PRIEST TO THE 
CATHOLIC SCHOOL, ESPECIALLY AS REGARDS 
RELIGIOUS INSTRUCTION, SECULAR IN- 
STRUCTION AND DISCIPLINE 


BY THE RIGHT REV. MGR. M. J. LAVELLE, D.D. 


This topic is very important, and its discussion may be fraught 
with advantage to the cause we love so truly and so well. In this 
paper I use the words pastor and priest indiscriminately, because the 
assistant priest always represents the pastor and should follow his 
guidance, spirit and policy; and it is very important that all the 
priests have influence and interest in the school. 

The pastor deeply interested in the school and conversant with the 
ways whereby he can wisely aid it, is like that father in the Gospel to 
whom the Lord compared the kingdom of heaven, who brings forth 
from his storehouse rich treasures both old and new, and scatters 
them with bountiful, exhaustless and beneficent hand. He can be to 
the school what the sun is to the earth, the fructifying principle— 
yes, almost what the soul is to the body, in the sense at least, of in- 
fusing into the school new life which it can not have without his 
wise and zealous co-operation. 

But, like most important questions, this is quite complex. While 
too little pastoral care can leave the school unfruitful and lacking in 
vigor, too much attention can injure it, as a stomach may be spoiled 
by excessive food or a lamp choked when surcharged with oil. Be- 
sides, the quality of the care needed varies much with the time, cir- 
cumstances and characters. Moreover, we are only in the beginning 
of our Catholic school work, and have merely commenced to learn the 
treasures of truth connected with its different phases. Consequently, 
I take leave to disclaim all attempt at dogmatizing in this paper. 
The most I can dare attempt is to state the case as I believe I see it 
from my own view point—that of a large school, with sufficient 
means for all essential needs—and in the light of experience cov- 
ering now a considerable number of years. 

It may be useful to state here two general principles which will 
serve as keys to the different problems we wish to discuss. 

First. The Catholic day school is the most powerful engine the 
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zeal of man, aided by the divine grace, has thus far been able to 
devise for the training of human minds to the faith and the practice 
of sound Catholic Christianity. The foundation-stone of all evangel- 
ization is the teaching of the doctrine of Christ—“Going, teach all 
nations.” Wherever and whenever the teaching has been strong and 
incessant, there and then the Church has flourished. When the 
teaching lagged, the faith has waned. Now the Catholic school not 
only impresses the facts of faith and morals every day upon the 
minds of the pupils; but it causes the children to dwell in a spiritual 
atmosphere, until they become impregnated with its penetrating and 
vivifying qualities. One of the proudest boasts of those who admire 
our public school system is that it makes patriotism part and parcel 
of the children’s life. The Catholic school inculcates no less the 
love of country, and at the same time it fills the children with the 
love of God. It is, therefore, the strongest bulwark of the starry 
banner and at the same time of the Cross of Christ. Furthermore, 
the school is not only wonderfully effective in itself, but it makes 
more efficient every other work the pastor can do for the salvation 
of souls. Our preaching falls on more fertile soil. Our missions 
and retreats operate on people who are not a dead weight. Our 
sacramental graces work in souls which present fewer obstacles. And 
our appeals for charity, for the relief of the sick, the poor, the 
orphan, the needy in every sense temporal and spiritual, touch hearts 
made sensitive and responsive by the training of the schools. It is 
scarcely an exaggeration to say, what the electric light is to the 
candle, what the ocean greyhound is to the sailboat, what the tele- 
graph and the telephone are to the mail, what one of our great tex- 
tile factories is to the spinning wheel, what the printing-press is to 
the pen; all these and more the Catholic school is to every other 
means devised for the preaching of the Gospel. Consequently, the 
pastor will love the school as the apple of his eye. He will present 
its merits clearly to the people. He will not rest content while he 
has a single child who attends any but a Catholic school. He will 
see that the school is as large, commodious and comfortable as the 
needs demand; as beautiful and attractive as good taste and com- 
mon sense dictate; kept in good repair, well ventilated, sanitary, and 
cleanly at all times and in all circumstances. 

Secondly. The spread of the Catholic schools has developed, not 
originated, a new vocation in the Church, that of the teacher—the 
Brothers and Sisters as well as the laymen and women who aid the 
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religious in their beautiful work. These have a labor as peculiarly 
their own as that of the deacons in the olden time. The priesthood’s 
exclusive work is in no way diminished by the schools. On the con- 
trary, this work is largely increased by the ever-growing number of 
practical Catholics, hungering for the Sacraments, produced by our 
schools. Besides, teaching is a science and an art in itself. It can 
be acquired only by arduous special study and long practice. It is 
a mistress engrossing and even jealous, not tolerating ordinarily 
another pursuit. Consequently, I venture the opinion that it is best 
that the detailed management of the schools ought to be in the 
hands of these teachers entirely; and that the pastor is not acting 
most wisely, who, outside the case of necessity or of certain excep- 
tional circumstances, makes himself a class teacher or the actual dis- 
ciplinarian or even the principal of the school. 

These fundamental principles being submitted, we may now ap- 
proach the answer to our particular questions. 


THE PASTOR AND RELIGIOUS INSTRUCTION. 


There is an old political war-cry that “Eternal vigilance is the 
price of liberty.” Eternal vigilance is the price of many things be- 
sides, and of nothing more than of the maintenance of true Catho- 
licity and of real spirituality in our schools. Unless my observations 
have been very faulty, there is danger, never absent, of our schools 
developing into mere instruments of secular instruction. And, 
strange to say, the larger, the more numerous, and the more efficient 
the schools become, the more proximate becomes this peril. There 
is so much ground to be covered; the curriculum is so large; the 
competition is often so keen; the desire to manifest the thoroughness 
of our schools is so ardent, and so apparently praiseworthy that only 
teachers and principles of heroic mold will not fail to sacrifice the 
spiritual at times, unless restrained by an eye and a hand that can 
not be evaded or withstood. The eye and the hand are in the posses- 
sion of the pastor, whose privilege and duty and happy power it is to 
maintain the principle, and to vindicate the truth, that a Catholic 
school has no reason for existence, unless it give the children a first- 
class religious education, at the same time that it trains their minds 
thoroughly in every branch of knowledge necessary for the success 
and happiness of their life on earth. To achieve this result the wise 
and zealous pastor will: 
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Firstly. Keep a close eye on the thoroughness of the religious 
instruction, in all the classes from the lowest to the highest. 

Secondly. Explain the Catechism to the children once a week, 
either by himself or by his assistants, or, better still, by both; but 
not, as a rule, take the detailed teaching of the Catechism from the 
class teachers. 

Thirdly. Supervise the preparation for first Holy Communion and 
Confirmation, giving the final examination himself, after the chil- 
dren have passed their teachers’ satisfactorily; and provide a good 
retreat conducted by priests. Many believe it is good to separate 
the Confirmation from the Holy Communion, and to not allow the 
children to be confirmed until at least a year after they have made 
their first Holy Communion. Of course, this holds only in places 
where Confirmation can be administered annually or nearly so. 
The arguments in its favor are that it keeps the children a year 
longer in tutelage, and that it gives them the advantage of a second 
retreat at a time when their minds are better able to appreciate and 
retain the truths inculcated. It may not be out of place here to men- 
tion also the practice prevalent in some dioceses, of giving the total 
abstinence pledge to the children, with the previously obtained con- 
sent of their parents, on the occasion of their Confirmation. This 
promise holds until the boys and girls reach the age of 21. Very 
few parents object to it. It is believed to have done a great deal of 
good. 

Fourthly. Have regular and inflexible days for the Confessions 
and Holy Communions of the children; every month for those who 
have made their first Holy Communion, and every three months for 
those who have made their first Confession. Some allow the children 
to confess every month during the year immediately preceding their 
first Holy Communion. Much care, and often something approach- 
ing to registration, is needed with regard to the Confessions. Other- 
wise a large number of children are liable to stay away for a long 
time. 

Fifthly. Have a medal for Christian doctrine which shall be the 
chief prize of the school and which shall be open to competition 
not for the senior classes alone, but for a considerable number of 
the upper grades. The examinations for the medal should include 
Bible History, Church History and some Polemics, as well as the 
Catechism. 

Many more things can be done by the pastor to perfect this beau- 
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tiful and salutary work. These details are mentioned mainly to 
stimulate thought in the discussion. We come now to the next 
point. 

THE PASTOR AND SECULAR EDUCATION. 


We owe it to the people who commit their most precious treasures 
to our care, and to the Catholic Church whose honor we hold in our 
hands, that the secular education in our schools be first class and 
up to date, and that the children whose souls we are trying to save 
lose nothing necessary to their proper equipment for the voyage of 
life. The pastor in this respect also, can be invaluable. It is his 
office : 

Firstly, to see that the school is properly graded; supplied 
with plenty of skilled teachers; furnished with books and educa- 
tional appliances, and that the course of study be honestly followed. 

Secondly, to visit the school frequently, every day if possible, 
for the purpose of encouraging the principals and the teachers and 
the pupils; to go through the classes at regular intervals, asking 
questions pleasantly and searchingly. Thus the teachers become 
aware that the pastor is cognizant of their progress; and the chil- 
dren grow to know him personally, and he them. 

Thirdly, to be thoroughly conversant with the efficiency of the 
school, both absolute and relative; and to push all concerned, within 
reason, toward constantly greater perfection in work and results. 

Fourthly, to acquire, by reading, a knowledge of Pedagogy, in 
its different branches, school management, methods and principles, 
history and psychology; keeping in touch with the real progress of 
the times, and discriminating between the ephemeral fad, and the 
lasting, previous fact. 

Fifthly, to encourage study among the teachers; procure lec- 
turers, and advocate institutions. 

Sixthly, to hold meetings of the principals and teachers two 
or three times each year, for the purpose of discussing methods, 
plans for improvement, attendance, punctuality and discipline; urg- 
ing upon the teachers affection and personal interest in the children, 
even outside of the class; insisting that the spirituality of the school 
suffer no detriment. 

Seventhly, to invite, prudently and sparingly, visitors to the 
school—educators, persons of high character, or of considerable in- 
fluence—who may go through the classes interrogating; thus train- 
ing the boys and girls out of bashfulness and awkwardness which 
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are likely to characterize them when they are never addressed by 
any one but their own teachers. Such persons may also be useful 
by their own suggestions, or by the favors that they may be able to 
give or to procure for the school. 

Eighthly, to cultivate cordial relations always with the principals 
and teachers, making them understand that he appreciates their 
labors, difficulties, trials, sacrifices and results. 

We come now to the last point. 


THE RELATIONS OF PASTORS TO THE DISCIPLINE OF THE SCHOOL. 


Nearly everything said so far makes for true discipline. The 
chief other thoughts that come to my mind are these: 

Firstly. The detailed discipline is best left, like the teaching, in 
the hands of the principals and teachers. But the pastor can be very 
efficient by insisting upon a very high standard of character and 
conduct, and by being always ready to advise. 

Secondly. He can teach the teachers that the main promoters of 
true discipline are affection, the faculty of being interesting, polite- 
ness, and control of temper on the part of the teachers themselves. 

Thirdly. He may give, or cause to be given, frequent lessons in 
politeness, industry, affection and gentility of thought. 

Fourthly. Train the children to be not only obedient, but promptly 
obedient. 

Fifthly. You have not asked me what I think of corporal punish- 
ment. If you had, I should have answered unequivocally. But 
there is one form of punishment that I have seen employed which 
I wish particularly to decry: that of making children kneel as a pun- 
ishment for offenses. It is better that their young minds be formed 
to never associate kneeling with anything but the beautiful idea of 
free and holy conversation with their Father who is in heaven. 

Sixthly. I can not see any reason why the priest should ever do 
any punishing himself when he can get somebody else to do it. The 
punishment becomes too acute and painful when administered by 
him. Besides, 


“No rogue e’er felt the halter draw 
With good opinion of the law.” 


It is better that the children never have a rancorous thought with 


regard to the priest. Let them cherish him always as their refuge, 
their father, and their friend. 
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NEW DECREES AND DECISIONS OF THE HOLY FATHER 
AND THE ROMAN CONGREGATIONS. 






I. From the Sacred Congregation of the Inquisition. 
Laws of Fasting and Abstinence in Italy. 

In order to achieve uniformity of customs, the Holy 
Office has issued new and general regulations for fasting 
and abstinence in Italy. This legislation does not, of course, 
apply in English speaking countries, but it is interesting 
to compare it with our own. 

The fast days, i. e. only one full meal allowed, are: All 
of Lent except Sundays; Fridays and Saturdays in Advent ; 
the Ember Days; the vigils of Pentecost, SS. Peter and 
Paul, the Assumption, All Saints, and Christmas. Days of 
fasting and strictest abstinence are: Friday of Ember 
week in Lent, Good Friday, and the vigils of the Assump- 
tion and of Christmas. Days of abstinence (ova et lacti- 
cinia allowed at the principal meal, and butter at all meals) 
are: Ash Wednesday, Fridays and Saturdays of Lent and 
Advent, the Ember days, the vigils of St. Joseph, the An- 
nunciation, Pentecost, SS. Peter and Paul, and All Saints. 
Days of abstinence without the foregoing restrictions—all 
the other Fridays of the year. 

Bishops may anticipate, or in grave cases dispense, from 
these obligations on certain days provided that they do not 
fall in Lent or Advent. Such days are the greater feasts, 
patronal feasts, extraordinary religious occasions such as 
centenaries or pilgrimages, annual fairs, etc. 

All exceptional privileges, even if based on the Bulla Cru- 
ciata, are withdrawn. (September 7, 1906.) 

II. From the Sacred Congregation of the Council. 
1. The Question of Excardination. 

On July 20, 1898, this Congregation decreed concerning 
the ordination of laics or clerics coming from other dio- 
ceses: “Standum esse dispositionibus Const. Speculatores.” 
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According to this a bishop can not ordain any one unless 
he fall under his jurisdiction either by birth or by residence. 
To be considered a subject “ratione domicilii’” one must 
have lived in the diocese “per congruum tempus,” and 
must take an oath to remain in it. 

This decree has brought up difficulties concerning the 
present force of legislation and customs antecedently pre- 
vailing in various parts of the Church. We shall consider 
first that proposed by the Apostolic Delegate for the United 
States. He cites a provision of the decree of 1898: “In- 
cardinationem faciendam esse ab Episcopo, non oretenus, 
sed in scriptis, absolute et in perpetuum,” and then the sec- 
tion of the Third Council of Baltimore bearing on the same 
matter (n. 66): “Praescriptam incardinationem haberi de- 
claramus, si Episcopus, elapso triennio vel respectivo 
quinquennio probationis, actum adscriptionis formalis emis- 
erit.” Two questions were asked. The first was whether 
the decree requiring incardination im scriptis rendered null 
the incardinatio praesumpta allowed in the United States— 
and the answer to this was affirmative. The second was 
whether the new legislation was retroactive, so as to affect 
cases in which the years of probation were finished before 
July 20, 1898—the answer in this case being Negative. 

The Congregation de Propaganda Fide submitted to the 
Holy Father that the decree should be modified in the case 
of missionary bishops, who, for example, adopt European 
students and find it necessary to leave them to finish their 
studies in Europe before bringing them to the distant scene 
of their labors. It was suggested therefore that for dioceses 
under the Propaganda the missionary oath should suffice 
instead of actual residence. The Bishop of Ratisbon in- 
quired concerning the custom prevailing in Germany (and 
indeed elsewhere) by which students bearing testimonial 
letters and an Ereat from their own dioceses are received 
and ordained by other bishops without fulfilling the re- 
quired term of residence. A definite case of the difficulty 
stated by the Propaganda was also submitted. The Arch- 
bishop of Sydney adopts a young man who belongs to the 
Archdiocese of Westminster; he sends him to Louvain, 
where he makes his studies and is ordained, never even 
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seeing Sydney until he reaches it a priest. The general 
answer given by the Congregation to all of these difficulties 
is a promise of new and remedial legislation. Its attitude 
is given in the answer to the question of the Bishop of 
Ratisbon as to whether the custom he had stated could be 
maintained: “Affirmative, juxta normas per decretum evul- 
gandas, facto verbo cum Sanctissimo.” 

2. Frequent Communion for Youths and Invalids. 

For further elucidation of the decree on frequent Com- 
munion, two questions have been submitted to the Sacred 
Congregation. The first is concerned with the frequent 
Communion of children. The response given is: “The 
frequent reception of Holy Communion according to Art. I 
of the decree is to be recommended also to children, who, 
once admitted to the Holy Table in accordance with the 
rules laid down in the Roman Catechism, Cap. 4, n. 63, 
must not be hindered from frequent participation in it, but 
rather be exhorted thereunto; all practices to the contrary 
being condemned.” 

The second question, as to whether no way could be sug- 
gested by which people suffering from a lingering illness 
and unable to keep the full fast, might be enabled to receive 
Communion more frequently, received the rather cryptic 
answer : “Juxta mentem, facto verbo cum SSmo.” 


III. From the Sacred Congregation of Indulgences. 





The month of the Sacred Heart. 

The following indulgences are granted in connection 
with this devotion: (1) Plenary, on the 30th of June, in 
every church in which the month of the Sacred Heart has 
been solemnly kept. (2) The favor of the privileged altar 
on the same day to preachers of the month of the Sacred 
Heart, and to rectors of churches where the exercises have 
been solemnly carried out. (3) To promoters, 500 days for 
each good work done for the purpose of propagating this 
form of the devotion, and a plenary indulgence in their 
Communion in June. All of these indulgences are applic- 
able to the souls in purgatory. (August 8, 1906.) 
























CASUS CONSCIENTIAE. 
IMPEDIMENTUM LIGAMINIS. 


Bertha, a foreigner, unable to speak English, came to this coun- 
try at the age of sixteen years. She was without money, relatives 
of friends, and was on account of her helplessness impelled to a 
marriage with a worthless, drunken sot, a waiter in a restaurant. In 
less than a year Bertha was deserted by this man, who left her a 
physical wreck. In two years’ time she was fully cured and was 
proposed to by Cajus, a Catholic young man. She told Cajus of 
her former marriage and they spent a year in tracing the “where- 
abouts” of the first husband, but could find no trace of him whatso- 
ever. Unsuccessful in their search, they concluded to get married, 
and have been living together ever since, i. e. about fifteen years. 
They now have a family of several children. They are respected by 
the community in which they live, are looked upon as good Catho- 
lics, and bringing up all their children in the faith. They feel that 
they can not separate, if for no other reason, for the children’s sake, 
and would like to have their case straightened out, if possible. Dur- 
ing these years they have looked for some trace of the first husband 
with as much diligence as their circumstances would admit of, but 
have found absolutely no trace of him. He was a reckless dissi- 
pated roué fifteen years ago and they think he must be dead. 

Answer. This is a difficult case. On the one hand there is a 
question of a diriment impediment, which can not be removed by 
any ecclesiastical dispensation, and on the other hand there is ques- 
tion of breaking up a family and stigmatizing the children, or of 
compelling the parents to live a continent life, which as Lacroix says, 
“durissimum est compellere homines, culpae immunes, ut vitam coeli- 
bem ducant, ad hoc autem compellerentur si uti non possint Matri- 
monio.” In the first place, there can be no question, practically 
speaking, of a separation. The children are young and require the 
care of both parents. The scandal and sensation that would neces- 
sarily follow a separation, would rule the very thought of it out of 
court. The only alternatives left for the confessor to consider are, 
whether the parties should be compelled “ut vitam coelibem ducant,” 
or is such a construction of the divine and ecclesiastical law possible 
that the parties “uti possint Matrimonio.” 

There can be no question of the truth of what Lacroix says, 
“durissimum est compellere homines, culpae immunes, ut vitam 
coelibem ducant.” ' 
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If Bertha and Cajus are at the present moment, in bona fide, or 
even in dubia fide, about the perfect legitimacy of their marital 
relations, then for the good of all concerned, their good faith— 
bona fides—must not be disturbed, and if they are in dubia fide, 
i. e., they do not know whether they are lawfully married in the eyes 
of God and the Church, it may be possible to change this fides dubia 
into fides bona et certa, that is to put their consciences at rest about 
their marriage, in which case prudence and discretion would dictate 
that this would be the line of conduct to be pursued. 

The question for us to decide therefore is: Were Bertha and Cajus 
in good faith, when they got married? Did they believe honestly 
and sincerely that they had sufficient proof of the death of the first 
husband, to justify them in marrying? Or were they in dubia fide? 
That is, did they fear that notwithstanding their investigations, the 
first husband might nevertheless be alive, and the marriage they 
were then contracting might be invalid? And if they were in dubia 
fide, fifteen years ago, when they contracted the present marriage, 
are they necessarily now, and without further inquiry, still in dubia 
fide? Or may they not be in good faith now (i. e., judging honestly 
that the Church does not require any other proof of the death of the 
first husband than his complete disappearance for eighteen years, 
considering his character, and physical condition) even if they 
were in dubia fide when the marriage was contracted? There is no 
doubt but that Bertha and Cajus entered into the marriage contract 
before the death of the first husband was fully established. They 
did all that was in their power, considering their circumstances, to 
discover and establish the fact of the first husband’s death, but still 
the fact of his death remained uncertain. Now the question is, can 
they ever be said to have entered into the second marriage in good 
faith and may we proceed to judge their marriage according to the 
rules which presuppose them to have been in good faith when they 
contracted the second marriage? We are fully aware that some 
theologians deny the possibility of good faith under the circum- 
stances. But other theologians, v. g. Lacroix, Lehmkuhl, etc., hold 
that it is not altogether impossible that in a given case, the second 
marriage may have been contracted in good faith, and the parties to 
it may be left undisturbed. Lacroix treats this case at considerable 
length in the VIth book of his treatise on marriage, p. iii. He says in 
effect, that Bertha may judge in good faith, upon probable argu- 
ments only, that her first husband is dead, and she may not know 
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that any greater certainty is required on this point. Wherefore she 
may be said to have contracted in good faith, if she innocently 
thought that she could lawfully marry again, while there existed 
doubt about the death of her first husband, considering the circum- 
stances of her case, although she might know in a general way, that 
it was not allowed to marry again during the lifetime of her first 
husband. On the contrary, continues Lacroix, if she entered into 
the second marriage, fearing that she might be sinning, she acted in 
bad faith. To this Lehmkuhl adds, that the fear or remorse which 
agitated Bertha, while contracting the second marriage, lest she 
might be committing sin, may have arisen from other causes, v. g. 
because she married outside the Church, without publication of the 
banns, etc., and the fact that she feared lest she might be sinning 
in contracting the second marriage, is not of itself conclusive proof 
of bad faith on account of a former marriage tie. The cause of such 
fear and remorse would have to be examined into, in order to dis- 
cover whether it was evidence of bad faith or not. 

In the present case, Bertha may have contracted the second mar- 
riage in dubia fide. That is she may have been in doubt as to 
whether she had sufficiently investigated the death of her first hus- 
band, according to the requirements of the Church. Three years 
had elapsed between the disappearance of her first husband and her 
second marriage. She may have doubted at the time whether there 
was a sufficient interval to justify her in taking for granted that 
her husband was dead, notwithstanding her fruitless efforts to trace 
him. But now it is eighteen years since he disappeared, and con- 
sidering his character and physical condition at the time, she may 
very easily believe now that he is dead, although she did not believe 
it so firmly fifteen years ago, when she contracted the second mar- 
riage. She may therefore believe now bona fide, that any impediment 
ligaminis has long since been removed by death and that nothing 
prevents her being united now in lawful wedlock to Cajus. 

The lapse of time has intervened to turn what was a fides dubia 
fifteen years ago, into a fides bona now. We do not say that this 
is so in the case of Bertha, because all we know about her is what 
is stated in the case as given above. But we judge that what we 
say will fit her case. And the circumstances of her case being what 
they are, we think, salvo meliori judicio, she might be permitted to 
renew her consent, which would confirm her good faith, and be left 
in peace. Note also the following decision: 
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The Holy Office was asked, March 22, 1865, whether a woman, 
who had waited in vain for the return of her husband, and who, judg- 
ing after three years that he was dead, had married again in good 
faith, could be allowed to continue in the second union, until it be 
established beyond doubt that the first husband was living? The 
Holy Office answered: 

“Leave them in good faith.” 

“Mulier, quum frustra reditum mariti expectasset, post tres annos 
existimans ipsum jam mortuum esse, bona fide alii viro in matri- 
monio se conjunxit, et cum impossibile nunc sit investigare, utrum 
primus maritus vivat adhuc, aut reapse mortuus sit, quaeritur, utrum 
relinqua ipsa possit in usu secundi matrimonti contracti donec certi- 
tudo habeatur de vita primi viri?” 

Resp. “Relinquendos esse in bona fide.” 
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